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BILL DESIGNED to improve 

Florida’s fresh water fishing, 
establish fish management areas, 
and change the present fishing li- 
cense structure was introduced 
April 8, 1963 by Representative 
Lawton M. Chiles Jr. of Polk 
County. 


According to Chiles, the Fresh 
Water Fishing Improvement Bill 
is one of the most progressive 
steps taken toward a continual 
improvement and full utilization 
of this valuable natural resource 
in over twenty years. If we wish 
to enjoy the wonderful fishing in 
Florida in the future that we have 
had in the past then measures 
such as are included in this Bill 
must be provided for. 


The Fresh Water Fishing Im- 
provement Bill would increase the 
cost of a fishing license by one 
dollar. This dollar increase would 
be set aside to be used for fisher- 
ies management and fishing im- 
provement. Other provisions in 
the Bill include a framework for 
establishment of fish management 
areas through a cooperative agree- 
ment between the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission and 
the Board of County Commission 
in which such fish management 
areas are located. To fish in an 
area which is under management 
by the Game and Fresh Water 
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Fresh Water Fishing Improvement Bill 


Introduced at State Legislature 


Fish Commission, all fishermen, 
except children under 15 and resi- 
dents more than 65 years of age, 
would be required to have a li- 
cense. A resident of the county 
fishing with a cane pole on an 
area not under active manage- 
ment of the Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission would still 
not be required to have a license. 


Chiles said, “I am confident that 
fisheries management can restore 
our present waters to productive 
fishing areas, just as I am sure 
that each county in Florida con- 
tains lakes, streams and rivers 
that desperately need a progres- 
sive fishing improvement pro- 
gram. I have seen the results of 
management programs by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission in selected lakes in Polk 
County and have witnessed the 
enjoyment that many, many fish- 
ermen have experienced as a re- 
sult of these improvements, and 
in introducing the Fresh Water 
Fishing Improvement Bill I feel 
that it provides a way in which 
similar improvements may be 
conducted throughout Florida. 
Good fishing is good business, not 
only for the sportsman but for all 
the citizens of Florida because we 
know that the lure of good fishing 
is one of the major features to at- 
tract tourists to our state.” 


Audubon Wildlands Campaign 


Preservation of Florida’s re- 
maining natural beauty through 


acquisition of wild lands is the 
basic objective of a campaign 
launched by the Florida Audubon 
Society. 

Some 200 delegates attending 
the Society’s 63rd annual meet- 
ing in Winter Park gave enthusi- 
astic approval to a ten point pro- 
gram which declares that preser- 
vation of additional wild lands for 
conservation and recreation use is 
“the major conservation need in 
Florida at present.” 


Florida Conservationist 


LoyD E. Minuer of Miami, Fla., 

has been named a winner of 
the American Motors Conserva- 
tion Award. 

The award is one of ten given 
annually to non-professional con- 
servationists throughout the coun- 
try who have performed valuable 
work in the field of conservation 
and who, in the opinion of the 
awards committee, exemplify the 
finest traditions of the voluntary 
citizen conservationist. 

Miller was nominated by unan- 
imous vote of the board of direc- 
tors of The Florida Division, 
Izaak Walton League of America 
and endorsed by The Tropical 
Audubon Society and Florida Na- 
ture Conservancy. 

Miller has been active in con- 
servation work for many years. 
He was cited for his work in pre- 
venting water pollution and un- 
sightly land excavations in and 





THE COVER 


Florida’s number one fresh water gamefish, the Largemouth Bass— 
quick to strike a lure, and power-packed when hooked. The spring fish- 
ing season often produces the heavyweights, up to 16 pounds and more. 

From A Painting By Wallace Hughes 
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Fresh water striped bass catch, from the 

Dead Lakes, near Wewahitchka. Brad 

Brown, 13, right with the 39%4-pounder 

landed while spincasting, and Tommy 

Lane, 14, with 34 pound striper trophy 
caught March 18, 1963. 


around Biscayne Bay. His most 
important effort lately has been 
in working to preserve the south- 
ern Dade County area from the 
inroads of industry, which were 
seen as a threat to fishing, water 
sport and other aspects of the 
area’s tourist business. By form- 
ing the “Safe Progress Associa- 
tion,’ Miller brought together or- 
ganizations and individuals to col- 
lect and publicize the facts which 
had not previously been disclosed 
to the people of the area. A strict 
anti-pollution ordinance, with en- 
forcement machinery to back it 
up, is now assured for Dade 
County. Author Philip Wylie has 
aided Mr. Miller in his efforts. 


One of Miller’s earlier conser- 
vation projects was to force con- 
tractors engaged in criss-crossing 
South Florida with drainage ca- 
nals to remove the _ unsightly 
mounds of residue they left, and 
to return the banks to a sem- 
blance of a natural area. 


In a letter of congratulations to 
Miller, Roy Abernethy, president 
of American Motors Corporation, 
said: 

“It is a source of great pride to 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Youth Conservation Corps: 


R/X FOR SOFTIES 


By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 





HE YOUTH CONSERVATION Corps idea has long been supported by 

the National Wildlife Federation as beneficial to both youth 
and resources. More recently, programs for physical fitness built 
solely around recreations of various kinds are being stressed, and, 
although these programs are not directly connected with resource 
management, there is a tangible alliance. 

Figures released by the Selective Service give ample justifica- 
tion for a growing concern. Physical rejections in World War I and 
II were 30 per cent; in the Korean War, 37 per cent; and in 1962, 
o3 per cent. Looking back on the sturdy stock that built America, 
this approaches a national catastrophe. Equally disturbing is the 
fact that much fundamental illiteracy was apparent and seems to 
be increasing despite our many expensive schools and frilly school 
budgets. 

A Nation that allows and even encourages its youth to become 
physically degenerate has little conscience for the future. Softness 
in one area compounds it in others. Youth of today become the 
leaders of tomorrow in all public affairs, including the husbandry 
of resources. Raw resources are the basic strength of the Nation. 

Two administrations have appointed committees to look into the 
problem, the present being identified as the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness. There is also the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, a department of the National 
Education Association. A great many activities are now carried on 
at the state and community level, which have been brought about 
by legislation, municipal ordinances and a boom in professional 
recreationists. 

In reading the numerous brochures, speeches and editorials on 
methods of physical improvement, I find little if anything said on 
the causes which have created the situation, or at best, only vague, 
timid references; and, unless the causes are understood, frankly 
stated and corrected, attempted improvement is a waste of time. 
Adults are looking for an escape for their own delinquencies, and 
leadership is not honestly telling the fundamental reasons for this 
trend in human behavior. 

The all-encompassing cause is the adult attitude toward religion, 
patriotism, family responsibilities, work habits and life objectives 
as transmitted to children. Parental attitudes set the stage for the 
development and productiveness of the child; as the sapling is bent, 
so grows the tree. 

In the matter of attitudes the most pertinent question which 
can be asked is how much affluence, gold-plated security and eva- 
sion of responsibility can the average person absorb without begin- 
ning to erode and lose human dignity? These attitudes, if persisted 
in, can progressively demoralize impressionable young people. Past 
civilizations indicate that there are limits. 

There are thousands of children today who when they leave the 
cradle are immediately indoctrinated with their so-called rights in 
society and directly or indirectly schooled in the theory that the 
world owes them a living, for which they may have to wait, but 

(Continued on page 34) 
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XPERIENCED SHOOTERS KNOW, and gun editors 
E stress, the importance of good gun fit to shooting 
success, but very little conversation and editorial 
comment are devoted to the companion factor of 
wearing suitable clothing. 


Yet wearing the wrong type of clothing or an 
incorrect fit can have pronounced effect on shoot- 
ing performance, as is true in other specialized 
sports. 


Serious target shooters are quick to loosen tight, 
pulse-quickening shirt collars and get comfortable 
in coat or jacket before starting to shoot, whether 
their chosen weapon is pistol, rifle or shotgun... . 


Practically all of today’s rifle tournament com- 
petitors wear carefully fitted shooting coats, padded 
at shoulder and usually on elbows (for comfortable 
prone shooting). 


The incorporation of a shoulder pad in the small- 
bore rifleman’s shooting coat is not so much to fur- 
ther minimize the already mild rifle recoil as to 
create a shaped, non-slipping pocket into which the 
butt of the gun can be cradled uniformly during 
continuous firing of the 20 to 40 shots usually re- 
quired for single event tournament competition. 
This long stage firing is particularly true of .22 
caliber matches. 


Where the gruff-voiced .30 caliber rifle or a 
shoulder jolter like the .270 caliber is fired, a shoul- 
der pad not only helps achieve uniform fitting of 
rifle butt to shoulder from shot to shot, but also 
cushions the degree of felt recoil. The same holds 
true for the shoulder padded shooting jacket or vest 
worn by the trapshooter. 

Back in 1926 B.B. (before bifocals!), I was en- 
thusiastically active in both national and interna- 
tional .22 and .30 caliber match competition. A tai- 
lored shooting coat was a rarity then, and the few 
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«= MUZZLE FLASHES 


For both the hunter and target 


shooter, it takes proper 


clothing for top shooting performance 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


ready-mades to be had left much to be desired in 
features and comfort. 


I recall that my first shooting coat was devel- 
oped from a cotton suede sports jacket sold by 
Sears, Roebuck. 


Most of us ordered a full sheepskin from P. J. 
O’Hare, major firearms accessories supplier of the 
1920’s. From the big piece of wooly hide, we cut 
large ovals for shoulder and elbow pads, sewing 
the pads to a comfortable outdoor style jacket, wool- 
tufted side in. Since each shooter had personal ideas 
about what constituted a practical shooting coat, 
some of the homemade garments that put in ap- 
pearance at rifle ranges were unquestionably 
unique. Some of them were pretty smelly, too—it 
being unheard of to wash or dry clean a broken-in, 
comfortably fitting shooting coat. 


A fellow felt a bit conspicuous wearing such a 
specialized, begrimed garment when forced to stop 
downtown to buy ammunition, en route to the 
range. 

In the early 1930’s the nation’s shooters got a 
real break; Howard O. Smith, son of a Des Moines, 
Iowa, furrier became an active, serious rifleman. 

He was not satisfied with any of the shooting 
coats then on the market so he designed one he felt 
was perfect for range wear. (Some of the features 
were so original that Smith later patented them.) 
For the making of his revolutionary coat, with its 
personally desired features, Smith used an old sew- 
ing machine in the basement of his mother-in-law’s 
home. 

Smith wore his new shooting coat to one of the 
big-time rifle matches. So enthusiastic were his 
teammates and rival shooters that Howard Smith 
returned home with orders for eight identical coats. 

As the purchasers wore their new shooting coats 
with satisfaction and envied success, the demand 
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for the garments doubled and redoubled, until 900 
coats had been maufactured and sold in the first 
year following range appearance of what Smith 
originally intended to be a personal garment. To- 
day there is hardly a serious rifle shooter anywhere 
who doesn’t own—or want—a 10-X Rifleman’s Coat, 
the appropriate trade name Smith gave to his initial 
creation. 


I bought one of Howard Smith’s first manufac- 
tures. I still have it, and it is still serviceable. Ad- 
mittedly, it is no longer original size 38; some years 
ago I had to have a three inch strip inserted in 
center back to make the coat a size 41, to take care 
of added body weight! 


Fast increasing business forced Smith to move 
his manufacturing operations from basement to ga- 
rage, then into larger (rented) space and eventually 
into his own building, subsequently expanded into 
a four story affair and one of the cleanest, brightest, 
most modern factories in Des Moines. Smith has 
converted the basement of his building into a fine 
indoor range, winter quarters of the Des Moines 
Rifle and Revolver Club. 

The 10-X firm, located at 221 Third Street, 
should not be confused with the Club Sportswear 
Mfg. Co., also located in Des Moines. 

Fortunately, since the days of his basement site 
operations, Smith has had the loyalty and business 
promoting ability of Floyd Sayles, a fellow rifle tour- 
nament shooter and hunter. Sayles is now Vice- 
President of the firm. Many of the current models 
in the expanded 10-X line incorporate features sug- 
gested by Sayles as a result of his extensive bird 
shooting and big game hunting. Smith shares Sayles’ 
interest in hunting, and the two journey to far off 
places to hunt when repeatedly successful Iowa 
pheasant hunting seems to pall. Smith’s 18 year old 
daughter is currently Iowa state champion of the 
women’s and junior rifle tournament divisions, and 
Sayles’ son is recognized as an expert pheasant 
hunter. You might say that the 10-X operations are 
centered entirely around shooters and their fami- 
lies. 

The adopted name “10-X”—symbol of a perfect, 
centered group score for a string of ten shots on 
the rifle range—needed no initial explaining to 
riflemen, but did take a lot of explaining to trap 
and Skéet shooters, hunters and outdoorsmen for 
whom later garment models were designed, and who 
interestedly inquired as to the meaning of the 
unique trade name... . 

This text is not a commercial. 

I have no commercial affiliation whatsoever with 
the 10-X line of shooters’ coats and accessories— 
nor with any product—but I have such respect for 
the practicability and quality of 10-X manufactures 
that I have unhesitatingly endorsed them through 
the years. 

The idea for this text came to me while looking 
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The serious tournament competitor requires a 
shooting coat padded at the shoulder, elbows and 
sling arm. 


through one of the 10-X line’s new folders and ad- 
miring the excellent and naturally posed color pho- 
tography. I suddenly realized much stress has been 
placed on good gun fit but little has been said about 
the wearing of proper clothing for top shooting per- 
formance. I also suddenly felt a little old, with the 
realization I purchased the Company’s first model 
shooting coat, almost 30 years ago! 


I have three of the 10-X models shooting coats— 
the Rifleman’s Coat; the versatile, all-purpose Bush 
Coat, and the short body length Game Coat, and 
also use a quilted pattern, padded 10-X Rifleman’s 
Shooting Glove. The last I’ve had at least 25 years. 


Of the three named body garments, I like the 
Bush Coat best. I find the coat can be worn for al- 
most any shooting activity, and dressy enough so 
that it can double for street wear. However, for 
hard hunting—without periodic cleaning—I hope 
to add a Model +451 Hunting Coat. It is darker 
in tone than the desert tan Bush Coat. 


Offhand, Ill estimate there are at least 15 models 
of full sleeve style shooting coats or jackets in the 
10-X line; 5 vests for trap and Skeet shooters and 
for cold weather and hunting safety wear; matching 
pants for several of the models, and three styles 
of riflemen’s gloves. Attire for any temperature 
range is represented, and both men’s and women’s 
styles can be had. 

Basic material for most of the garments is either 
combed cotton Klondike cloth or Appalachian cloth. 
Twin shoulder pads permit wearing most of the 
hunting style coats by either right or left-handed 
shooters, while giving the garments balanced design 
appearance. The Model +451 Hunting Coat also 
incorporates contrasting, protective leather trim on 
the edges of its hand-warmer style pockets. 


Where coat or jacket models do not feature 
(Continued on page 29) 








A HARD GOING, CLASSY little female pointer re- 
ceived top honors during the Florida Amateur 
Quail Classic conducted by the Everglades Field 
Trial Association on the Cecil M. Webb Wildlife 
Management Area, February 16-17. Kilsyth Liza 
Jane, owned by Mrs. G. M. Livingston of Quitman, 
Georgia, and handled by Bill Allen of Young Har- 
ris, Georgia, ran a big race and completed two finds 
during the half hour heat. During the early part of 
her heat, Liza managed to jump two deer, and what 
followed for the next five minutes demonstrated an 
excellent piece of horsemanship on the part of her 
handler, as he cut the dog off from the deer and 
returned her to the hunt. The episode with the 
deer may have served a beneficial purpose by tak- 
ing the keen edge off the young pointer. However, 
there was no apparent slowing up of pace or any- 
thing to mar an excellent performance, a hard hunt 
and good style of a dog that will definitely bear 
watching in future years. 

Liza’s first find was in a rank palmetto growth 
where she pinned the birds while in full stride. 
The second find was extremely stylish, in open 
cover and within full view of the gallery. I would 
say that Dianna, the huntress, or whatever god bird 
dogs might have, must have been smiling on Liza 
the morning of February 17, as she completed her 
second find only minutes before the time limit of 
her heat. 

While Liza is young, her style and class might 
well be the result of selective breeding of some of 
the great dogs of field trial history. Liza was sired 
by Dandemonium, a full brother of Palalmonium, 
both sons of Paladin, and out of a dam that is the 
daughter of the great Shores Brownie Doone. Al- 
ready beginning to make her mark in field trial his- 
tory, Liza was runner-up in the 1962 Continental 
Derby. 


DOGS Hunting - Trials - Training 


By JIM FLOYD 


News reports on the Everglades 
Field Trials and National 


Amateur Quail Championship 


According to her trainer, George Evans, of the 
Dixie Plantation in Quitman, Georgia, Kilsyth Liza 
Jane has the makings of a real field trial contender. 
While she hunts big, she always finds birds, handles 
well, and might be classified as an amateur handler’s 
dream. 

The running of the Everglades Field Trial Asso- 
ciation’s 13th Annual Field Trial was marred only 
by a bit of upset and wet weather. A heavy over- 
cast and light rain during the Saturday afternoon 
event did not slow up the trial activity, and even 
though slightly damp, the gallery continued the 
course. While watching good dogs perform in the 
field under competitive conditions is the essence of 
any field trial, I will have to say that the splendid 
Barbeque prepared by the Everglades Field Trial 
Association did serve to accentuate the positive and 
pass off a wet Saturday evening with talk of field 
trials, dogs, quail and hunting. 

To qualify for entry in the Florida Amateur 
Quail Classic, a dog must be handled by an amateur 
handler and previously placed in a recognized field 


EVERGLADES FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION RESULTS 


FLORIDA QUAIL CLASSIC 


Ist Kilsyth Liza Jane Mrs. G. M. Livingston Quitman, Ga. 
2nd Mayora Jungle Joe John A. Brecht Deerfield Bch., Fla. 
3rd Meadors Fair Lady Dick Prichard Punta Gorda, Fla. 


OPEN ALL-AGE 


Ist Hillside Arvack Mrs. G. M. Livingston Quitman, Ga. 
2nd Royal Tim E. S. (Red) Weddle Lake City, Fla. 
3rd Mayora Jungle Joe John Brecht Deerfield Bch., Fla. 


MEMBERS AMATEUR SHOOTING DOG 


Ist Mac W. M. West, Jr. Miami, Fla. 
2nd Joe Bruce Gernon W. Palm Bch., Fla. 
3rd Queen Andrew J. Harrison South Miami, Fla. 
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trial. Considered by many owners, handlers and 
field trial enthusiasts as Florida’s outstanding quail 
event, the quail classic is destined to grow and I 
predict that future trials will see an increase in 
out of state entries. The Everglades Field Trial As- 
sociation is a member of the Amateur Field Trial 
Clubs of America, Inc., and the running of the quail 
classic was under their sanction and minimum re- 
quirements as established by them and The Ameri- 
ean Field. 


National Amateur Quail Championship 


The National Amateur Quail Championship, 
March 4-9, saw another Kilsyth dog receive top hon- 
ors and the title of National Amateur Quail Cham- 
pion. The six day trial was conducted on the Dixie 





pet 


The winner, ‘Kilsyth Liza Jane,” and handler Bill Harris, from 

Young Harris, Ga. With an outstanding half-hour performance 

Liza won top honors and First Place in Everglades Amateur 
Quail Classic. 
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The gallery lines up as handlers prepare to release 

their dogs for final cast during Florida Amateur 

Quail Classic. On the ready are Dick Prichard with 

“Meadors Fair Lady.” and Bill Harris with “Kilsyth 
Liza Jane.” 


Plantation, located near Monticello, Florida, and 
contained a total of 54 entries from various states. 


Kilsyth dogs, owned by Mrs. G. M. Livingston, 
trained by George Evans and handled by Bill Allen 
of Young Harris, Georgia, seem to be a winning 
amateur combination as this month’s column goes 
to press. The new National Amateur Quail Cham- 
pion is Kilsyth Sparky, another product of the great 
Shores Brownie Doone and the result of the selective 
breeding practiced by the Dixie Plantation. Sparky 
completed a total of eleven finds during the hour 
and a half heat on March 7, each with style and 
class. Runner-up in this national event was Lucy 
Jefferson, owned and handled by Billy Lane of 
Edison, Georgia. 

A bizarre set of circumstances presents itself 
in this month’s column and I don’t know if I can 
actually present them, but I will try. First, the little 
female Kilsyth Liza Jane that placed first in the 
Florida Amateur Quail Classic was a very close 
contender for the National Amateur Quail Cham- 
pionship, and according to several reports, she might 
have won the Championship title had she not been 
fed prior to the time she was placed in competition. 
Second, is the fact that the owner-trainer-handler- 
breeding combination that won the Florida Quail 
Classic also won the National Amateur Quail Cham- 
pionship. Third, the hard riding that handler Bill 
Allen demonstrated in the Quail Classic placed him 
in the hospital during the National. 


Bill Allen, handling Kilsyth Sparky, received a 
very bad fall when his horse went into a deep ditch 
at a full gallop. Late reports indicate that Allen has 
been transferred to the hospital at Emory Univer- 
sity in Atlanta, and is presently recovering from the 
misadventure. The horse that Allen was riding was 
killed instantly and in many respects, it is somewhat 
of a miracle that the rider escaped. Sparky had 


(Continued on page 28) 





FISHING 


The innocent appearing loose 
loop on a plug casting 


reel can prove expensive 


CHARLES WATERMAN 


OTHING MAKES ME FEEL as lonely and unwanted 
N as to find I have broken a line or leader on a 
strike or immediately afterward. Salt is added to 
my wounds in the realization it is my own fault. 

It is hard to realize just how much sudden pres- 
sure a healthy fisherman and a surprised fish can 
develop. 

Most of us test our equipment with a steady pull. 
A jerk is something else again and I have broken a 
6-pound leader with a flyrod, even though I couldn’t 
move three pounds with it on a steady lift. Violent 
reflexes are occasionally hard to avoid and the 
built-in shock absorber that goes with stretchy line 
isn’t much help any more. All of the manufacturers 
have been taking out the stretch, especially from 
monofilament. 

The strike that’s hardest on tackle comes on a 
fast-moving lure that has some water resistance it- 
self. For example, you’re cranking fast on a big plug 
with a lip. The gadget is gouging into the water and 
already has your rod bent and your line stretched. 
A hurrying, south-bound fish scoops in your north- 
bound bait, you feel the impact and contribute a 
bone-shivering yank yourself. Something’s gotta’ 
give and if it won’t give it’s likely to break. 

To prevent the resultant crying spell there are 
several things you can do. One is to be danged sure 
the rod top is pointed east or west when the plug is 
traveling north. Another is to have a drag on your 
reel adjusted so that not even a Green Bay Packer 
tackle could bust the line. Another is to strike 
gently or not at all. 

I’m just kidding about the “gently or not at all” 
bit. Human nature being what it is it sometimes 
takes roughly 80 years of experience to learn not 
to tear his head off when he hits. If fishing is really 
good and I’ve had plenty of action I get to a point 
where I strike gently. If the strikes are few and far 
between, if the fish are big and if I haven’t been 
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doing a lot of fishing the past few days—well, ’m 
human, ain’t I? 

Going from one kind of fishing to another takes 
thoughtful transition for most of us. Last summer 
I went from bass bug fishing to a northern brown 
trout expedition. It’s pretty hard to keep a tight 
line on a properly worked bass bug so I had de- 
veloped a pretty stiff hook-setting technique. (I 
like the word “technique” in describing a ham- 
handed yank). Actually, all you need to do with a 
bass bug is raise the rod tip briskly. 

Well, anyway, I spotted a nice trout rising to 
little flies an easy cast away. The water was clear 
and the fish educated so I was using a leader tippet 
that would test about a pound-and-a-half. The fish 
probably weighed two or three pounds. 

After I had made a dozen tries, I got the fish to 
take the fly. By that time I was ready for a mental 
ward anyway. Of course I broke the little tippet 
on the strike but I was amazed at how hard I ac- 
tually yanked. I would have broken a 6-pound 
leader just as easily. I nearly fell over backward. 
Intent on getting the trout to take, I had made no 
plans whatever for what I was going to do if he did. 
I’ve done the same sort of thing several times. 

People who do a wide variety of fishing have 
extra trouble in setting hooks judiciously. For ex- 
ample, you may watch a fellow running shiners for 
bass. When the bait is picked up he lets the fish go 
until he figures it’s time to do business (I won't 
say just when because this question never will be 
decided). Then, he swings the rod, whirls at the 
hips and may even tip the boat a little. If he had 
time he’d probably start his outboard motor too. 

He doesn’t break off because the very system 
he’s using makes for lots of line slack, what with 
the bass wandering around down there on his own 
figuring what to do with a strange-acting shiner. 
All well and good but transplant this fellow to some 
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othe: kind of fishing and he’s likely to break some- 
thing the first strike or two. 

By the way, many lines or leaders break, not 
right on the strike itself but a second or two later. 

The routine goes like this: 

The fish takes the lure; the fisherman learns he 
has a strike and starts getting into action. About 
the time the fisherman gets his retaliatory strike 
into motion the fish finds out the lure wasn’t what 
he expected and he starts to dart away—Pop! 


Guide Lines 


Line breakage seldom occurs at the full test the 
manufacturer built. Most line is somewhat weak- 
ened after its first use, even if it hasn’t been sprin- 
kled by hot cigarette ashes or sawed on a bridge 
piling. 

Of course the section next to the lure is most 
likely to be weakened through contact with ob- 
stacles and fish—and is certainly weakened by the 
terminal knot. Long use without a retying job is 
sure to cause wear by the lure eye or snap. 

If used in casting the constant swinging and 
snapping of the lure from close to the rod tip causes 
extra friction where the line enters the tip in prep- 
aration for casting. A rough tip top fixes things up 
in short order. Fortunately this is the area most 
frequently tested by hand by the average fisherman. 

Slightly rough guides cause the line manufac- 
turers all sorts of bitter tears and the guy who 
finds no line lasts long for him should go over the 
guides with a magnifying glass and some sort of 
blade that will detect worn notches. If he doesn’t 
know what to look for, most tackle dealers do. 

Baitcasting reels and spinning reel bails are often 
responsible for line indignities with the line builder 
getting blamed for most of the difficulties. Even if 
the reel is in good shape it’s easy to fall into line- 
handling habits that are pretty tough on the string. 
Consider that in either spin casting or baitcasting 
the line is fingered or thumbed at exactly the same 
point on each cast ... and few of us bother to test 
that section by hand while fishing. That’s also the 
point at which the burning ashes descend on the 
line, the point where it is raked by anything that 
happens to be bouncing around loose when the rod 
and reel are out of service and the part most ex- 
posed to hot sun and inquisitive pups. 

In plug casting on open water some time back 
I discovered to my shame that I had been idly drag- 
ging my THUMBNAIL over my line on each cast. 

The loose loop of line that sometimes “fluffs up” 
on a baitcasting reel can whip the reel viciously on 
each cast and be quickly worn or completely parted. 
Incidentally, I believe in reels with few or no sharp 
edges about them—anywhere. 

Keep the chemists off me because I don’t have 
complete information on this next statement but: 

Some kinds of insect repellent will ruin some 
kinds of fishing line—but quick! 
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If the caster ignores the loose loop, as shown above, 
and allows it to flail the reel for a cast or two, it 
will be weakened and may even be whipped in two. 


Reel oil sprayed indiscriminately over line may 
not be helpful. 


The habit of some spinning reels taking coils of 
line back of the spool bears watching. You can yank 
the spool off and straighten things out but you 
should check to make sure your line isn’t half cut 
in two by interior mechanisms. 


Flylines generally give out first at the point 
where I handle them on the average cast. My hands 
may be oily, insect doped or gritty and I may wad 
the line up carelessly or jerk it when it catches on 
something. 

Buddy Nordmann, a tackle dealer, reminded me 
of something today. He pointed out that light braid- 
ed line—say 10-pound test—offers such a small sur- 
face to any kind of abrasive that it can be damaged 
much more easily than something a little heavier. 


Fishing Facts 


On the occasions when artificial lures outfish 
shiners for bass, most of the credit must go to the 
mobility of the artificials. 

Note that the very best of shiner fishermen usu- 
ally keep their bait on the move, either under its 
own power or through gentle reeling, drifting or 
trolling. The “natural” shiner has long caught more 
fish than the anchored and heavily-sinkered bait. 


Those who drift the grass flats with shiners ac- 
tually on the surface part of the time have been 
raking in big catches. And the term “running” 
shiners is well chosen. You hook him on and let 
him go with as little impediment as possible. Not 
only does he look more like a satisfactory bass 
meal but he covers a lot more water. 





Other things being equal, big waters are more 
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Strictly lightweights, the 
panfishes possess spirit 


that belie their small size 


GET A 
LINE 
ON 
PANFISH 








By RUSSELL TINSLEY 





First fish caught by most fledgling anglers is one of the panfish—a Bluegill 


in this case. 


HE UBIQUITOUS PANFISH has frequently been 
T called the family fish. It is accessible and plenti- 
ful, being found in every kind of water imaginable, 
from the smallest stock ponds to our largest natural 
lakes and man-made impoundments, and it is fairly 
easy to catch. Its only drawback is its size, the 
average length being from six to ten inches, but 
it makes up for this diminutive stature with a fierce 
never-die spirit. Ounce for ounce, it is the scrappiest 
fish that swims. 

The so-called bream has other good points, too. 
For one thing, it bites throughout the year. It could 
care less about seasons and mostly it ignores the 
weather changes, hitting just as readily during a 
rainstorm as during a sparkling clear day. For 
another, it will take most any kind of bait, from 
live natural baits to artificial creations. And thirdly, 
on the dinner platter the sunfish has a flavor that 
brings everyone back for seconds. True, it is filled 
with troublesome bones, but just clean and lop off 
the head, toss in a deep iron skillet sizzling with 
bacon drippings and lard and cook a rich, golden 
brown. This way you can eat the small ones crisp 
bones and all. Delicious. 

The nicest thing of all about bream is they 
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require a lot of fishing. They’re prolific to a point 
of putting a rabbit to shame. Let a pond or lake 
lie idle for a spell and the first thing you know 
there will be nothing but diminutive, stunted fish, 
no good ones. To keep some semblance of balance, 
sunfish should be fished hard to prevent a popula- 
tion explosion that puts more fish in the water than 
there is available food. 

Let’s get the lowdown on the bream and find out 
how you go about catching them: 

Kinds of Panfish: These fish come in all sizes 
and shapes imaginable. About the only things they 
have in common are size and habits. Better known 
members of the family are the bluegill, shellcracker, 
redbreast, stumpknocker, warmouth, long-ear sun- 
fish and flier. The problem of identity is com- 
pounded by numerous hybrids which result from 
crossbreeding among the various members of the 
family. 

Basically, however, here is a capsule guide for 
identifying the more prominent ones: 

Bluegill: Probably the best-known member of 
the family. General coloration is olive green shad- 
ing to lighter green on the sides. Cheeks, top of 
head and gill covers are bluish. Gill cover or “ear” 
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flap is black. Forepart of the belly is generally 
bright orange or yellowish. A black dot is on the 
rear of the dorsal fin. 

Shelleracker: Another well known panfish. Col- 
oration is a dark greenish shade on the back, fading 
to paler greenish on the sides to yellowish on the 
breast. Irregular spots or blotches mark the body. 
The edge of the gill flap or “ear” is bright red. 


Stumpknocker: Coloration usually dark green- 
ish-olive on the back and sides blending to a deep 
reddish color on the breast. Nearly all body scales 
have a small black spot. 


Redbreast: Another plentiful and widely-distrib- 
uted species. Olive green coloration, shading to a 
lighter green on the sides. The black “ear” flap is 
noticeably longer than other kinds of panfish. Breast 
color varies from yellow to red-orange. 

Long-ear Sunfish: Often confused with the red- 
breast. Both have long ear flaps, but the long-ear 
has a broader flap and body size is generally more 
chunky. The reddish face is marked with bluish 
stripes. 

Flier: A small size panfish, circular in shape 


with greenish-bronze back and sides. Breast yellow-. 


ish. A series of dark markings line the body below 
the lateral line. Resembles a small speckled perch. 


Warmouth: Frequently called goggle-eye. Color 
is generally olive green all over. Sometimes con- 
fused with the rock bass, but it can be distinguished 
by a noticeable lack of dark streaks along the side. 


Habitat: Sunfish are gregarious fish. Where you 
catch one you'll usually take several. They prefer 
some sort of cover, such as weed beds, submerged 
stumps, rock crevices and trees. Generally, sunfish 
stay away from current, being found in the quieter 
backish waters of streams. In ponds or lakes devoid 
of vegetation, look for sunfish around drop-offs, 
sloughs and deeper holes. 


Tackle: One of the nice things about catching 
sunfish is no elaborate tackle is needed. An ordi- 
nary canepole will suffice. But to perform at its 
best, a sunfish should be taken on appropriate 
tackle, something limber and light. On a delicate 
fly rod or an ultra-light spinning outfit, a small sun- 
fish performs like a big fish, cutting all sorts of fancy 
capers. As to hooks and artificial baits, the smaller 
they are the better. A sunfish has a tiny mouth. 


To a canepole add an equal length of line, put a 
tiny hook, about a No. 12 or No. 14, on the end, 
place a split-shot sinker about six inches up, and 
use a bobber of sufficient size to hold the bait up, 
yet small enough to dance spritely when a sunfish 
hits. The secret is to strike when the bobber jumps; 
if you hesitate, the bream will make off with your 
bait. 

Bait: The most popular bait is ordinary earth- 
worms. Other good natural baits are crickets, 
roaches, caterpillars, catalpa worms, cutworms, corn 
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ear worms and cabbage worms. The sunfish isn’t 
particular. It will eat most anything. 

In the way of artificial baits, think small. The 
smaller the baits, the better. Tiny popping bugs, 
rubber-legged sponge spiders and small wet flies are 
good fly-rod medicine for brim. On spinning tackle 
the smallest spinner baits available are good pro- 
ducers. Fish them just as you would for bass. Also 
good is a wet fly with a Colorado spinner added 
in front of it. 

A nifty gimmick is to put a tiny No. 14 wet fly 
(either black or white is a good color) on the busi- 
ness end of your spinning line and place a bobber 
about four inches up. Prospect with this combina- 
tion around the edges of shoreline vegetation, toss- 
ing the bobber up as close as possible and flicking 
your wrist where the bobber burps and the trailing 
fly dances about. The eager sunfish will fight each 
other to get at it. 

The sunfish is, among other things, a “stopgap” 
fish. Often it will cooperate when other species go 
on a hunger strike. The first fish most fledgling 
anglers catch are sunfish, and indeed, some fisher- 
men never graduate from this class. They keep 
catching sunfish right on through the years, which 
is an admirable and understanding thing to do. 
Catching sunfish, anyway you take it, is just plain 
wholesome fun. @ 


Not much for size, this Redbreast proved a scrapper 
on light tackle. 


Photo By Russell Tinsley 
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At present there are no laws to protect 
ge, the important bullfrog from overharvesting, 
‘ and no way of recording its true economic 





A valuable 


natural resource of Florida 


THE EVERGLADES 
BULLFROG 


NE OF THE MOST important 
but least understood eco- 
nomic natural resources in the 
Florida Everglades is its bull- 
frog, Rana grylio. Even though 
more than half a century has 
passed since the species was first 
recorded in literature by Stejne- 
ger (in 1901) and hundreds of 
thousands of individuals have 
been harvested for market by 
commercial froggers in the Ever- 
glades, information on many as- 
pects of its life history and its 
role in the ecology of fish, birds, 
alligators and other reptiles and 
small mammals is very meager. 
This frog is of tremendous eco- 
nomic importance to commercial 
froggers and as a source of rec- 
reation for sportsmen. Many peo- 
ple of south Florida supplement 
their livelihood with revenue ob- 
tained from the sale of frog legs 
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to wholesalers, hotels and restau- 
rants. Not only does this frog sup- 
ply the market with a highly 
prized delicacy but it ranks high- 
ly as a game animal to many air- 
boat enthusiasts. In the total 
ecology of the animals in the 
glades, this species probably is an 
important link in many food 
chains. 

Florida, with the greatest nat- 
ural frog producing potential in 
the world, has no laws to protect 
this very important resource 
against overharvesting in certain 
areas nor is there a law to require 
commercial interests to submit 
records to the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission by which 
an economic evaluation of the in- 
dustry could be made for Florida. 

In the Everglades, commercial 
froggers and sportsmen hunt the 
bullfrog relentlessly throughout 


value. 


By FRANK LIGAS 


Game Management Division 


the entire year if water conditions 
are suitable for airboat travel. 
Some froggers will hunt regard- 
less of the prevailing market price 
or size of the frogs available for 
harvest. The smaller sizes and 
dwindling supply of frogs har- 
vested by froggers coupled with 
the dearth of facts available on 
the ecology and life history of the 
species indicated the need for a 
study so that the resource could 
be managed wisely by sound prac- 
tices in the future. 
Subsequently in 1954 a frog 
study phase was included in Pitt- 
man-Robertson federal aid proj- 
ect W-39-R. This comprehensive 
federal aid project was concerned 
with the determination of the ef- 
fects of a vast flood control pro- 
gram on the wildlife resources in 
the Everglades. As part of that 
plan more than three quarter mil- 
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lion acres of the Everglades were 
to be surrounded with levees and 
used for water storage. The frog 
study was performed in these 
“conservation areas.” 

This species of frog is distrib- 
uted throughout the coastal plain 
area of the southeastern United 
States. The range extends from 
southern South Carolina to Flor- 
ida (except the Keys) and to ex- 
treme southeastern Texas. In this 
report “Everglades bullfrog” 
(rather than “pig frog” or “south- 
ern bullfrog’) is used to desig- 
nate Rana grylio since this spe- 
cies is so abundant and is the only 
large frog occurring in the area. 
It is rather certain that any large 
frog seen in the sloughs and open 
water areas of the Everglades, 
away from canals or levees, is the 
Everglades bullfrog. The bull- 
frog, Rana catesbeiana, is un- 
known south of central Florida. 
The leopard frog, Rana pipiens, 
lives in the Everglades but is not 
as abundant or large as Rana 
grylio in this habitat. Large leop- 
ard frogs seem to be confined to 
canals, wet pastures or flooded 
fields. Leopard frogs can be con- 
sidered land frogs so the sloughs 
and open water areas of the Ever- 
glades are not their optimum 
habitat. Large leopard frogs were 
not observed in the interior of 
the Everglades during this study. 


Frog Study Procedures 

Frog samples were collected at 
night since the bullfrog is seldom 
seen during daylight hours. An 
airboat equipped with a stovepipe 
frog chute with burlap bag at- 
tached to hold the frogs, and a 
headlight, mounted on a miner’s 
cap, were used to spot the frog’s 
eyes which reflect the light beam. 
The airboat supplied power to the 
headlight. Some specimens were 
gigged, a few dip-netted when 
they were sluggish in cold weath- 
er, but the majority were picked 
up by hand and placed in the wet 
burlap bag. Hand picking of frogs 
was necessary when collections 
were being made in tagged frog 
release areas to prevent killing 

(Continued on next page) 
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Commercial froggers and sportsmen hunt the bullfrog in the Everglades all year when 
water conditions are suitable for airboat travel, regardless of market price or frog size. 
Top vhoto shows a commercial froggers airboat equipped with a stovepipe chute through 
which the frogs are dropped into a burlap bag during the frog hunt. Frogs are hunted at 
night. A headlight, mounted on a miner’s cap with power supplied from the airboat, is 
used to spot the frog’s eyes which reflect the light beam. Center photo shows a commer- 
cial froggers gig. Mounted on a long handle it is used to spear frogs. Bottom photo 
shows a “dressed out” bullfrog or “saddle” ready for marketing. Researchers estimated 
that Florida’s commercial frog catch in 1954 was worth about $1,125,000. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
the marked individuals. Each frog 
was examined for tags or marks 
immediately after it was caught 
so that mobility data could be re- 
corded. All sizes of frogs were 
taken to obtain data on transfor- 
mation sizes, weights, measure- 
ments and year-round stomach 
samples for food-habits studies. 
The wet bag containing the frog 
samples was placed in a refrigera- 
tor until it could be examined 
the following day. 

Each frog was given a number 
to identify it and the resulting 
data. The sluggishness of the live 
cold frogs removed from the re- 
frigerator permitted them to be 
weighed and measured with ease. 
Snout-vent length (tip of snout 
to center of vent) was taken by 
holding the frog flat against the 
measuring board and extracting 
the snout-vent length with divid- 
ers. The dividers were placed on 
the millimeter rule to obtain the 
actual reading in millimeters. Ex- 
tent measurement (tip of snout to 
tip of toes on extended hind feet) 
was made directly on the measur- 
ing board. A gram scale balance 
was used to obtain total and sad- 
dle weights but earlier in the 
study a spring scale graduated in 
tenths of a pound was used. To- 
tal weight denoted the weight of 
the whole frog while saddle 
weight was that of a pair of 
dressed legs with the back at- 
tached, hence the name “saddle.” 
Large scissors were used to cut 
off the fore part just posterior to 
the front legs. This is the standard 
procedure used by commercial 
froggers to dress their catch. 

Stomachs were removed and 
preserved in 10 percent formalin 
till analyzed. Food habits data 
were obtained from field observa- 
tions and the analysis of food 
items found in all stomachs col- 
lected. Percentages of foods con- 
sumed by the bullfrogs was ex- 
pressed by volume and occurrence 
for each month of the year and 
as part of the total sample. Vol- 
ume of each food item was ob- 
tained by the water displacement 
method. 
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The mature female Ever- 
glades Bullfrog (top figure), 
with eye-size tympana or 
“ear,” is larger than the 
male (bottom figure), iden- 
tified by larger than eye 
tympana. Male frogs at- 
tain minimum breeding 
size at 1 to 1% years 
after egg fertilization, fe- 
males 12 years. Large fe- 
males may shed as many 
as 34,000 eggs during 
breeding time which 
reaches its peak during 
the month of June. 


Photos By Frank Ligas 


During the bullfrog study, 
size was determined by 
measurement in millime- 
ters from the tip of the 
snout to the center of the 
vent. Largest female col- 
lected measured 157 mm. 
snout-vent length, largest 
male 131 mm. 


Ovaries were removed and ex- 
amined for development of eggs 
from which maturity, breeding 
readiness and peaks of ovulation 
were determined. A binocular dis- 
secting scope and a plastic rule 
graduated in quarter millimeters 
were used to measure egg sizes. 
Female frogs were induced to 





shed their eggs by injecting them 
with a 10 percent ethyl alcohol 


frog anterior pituitary suspension. - 


Eggs were fertilized in the labora- 
tory to obtain data on egg hatch- 
ing time and to obtain tadpoles 
for growth and _ transformation 
studies. Eggs were fertilized with 
a few millimeters of freshly pre- 
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pared suspension of testes in Holt- 
freter’s Solution. 

Four methods of marking frogs 
for growth and mobility studies 
were used. The first three meth- 
ods, jaw tags, toe-clipping and 
tatto marking with India ink, 
were not satisfactory. Jaw tags 
interfered with feeding and 
caused jaw infections; toe-clipping 
was not detrimental to the health 
of the frog but errors in identifi- 
cation of individuals was possi- 
ble; tattoing was not permanent. 
The fourth method, perfected dur- 
ing the study, employs small, col- 
ored, numbered fish tags inserted 
under the belly skin. To read the 
tag number on recaptured frogs 
the tag must be removed again 
by making a small slit near the 
tag. After data are recorded the 
tag is inserted into the removal 
hole and the frog released. The 
yx % and .002 inch thick tags 
used are too large to be used on 
frogs recently transformed from 
tadpoles; the tag must be cut 
down or a smaller size used. 


Life History 


A review of literature indicated 
that little information was avail- 
able on the life history of this 
species. Data were obtained on 
emergence, breeding behavior and 
cycle, minimum breeding sizes, 





growth and mobility, embryology | 


and tadpole development and food 
habits. 


Field observations showed that 
bullfrogs remained active 
throughout the year if sufficient 
water was present but fewer were 
observed during cold periods in 
winter. 


Male bullfrogs in breeding con- 
dition tend to congregate in loose 
chorus groups. In sawgrass, maid- 
encane and willow communities, 
singing males float on the sur- 
face of the water in the densest 
vegetation available while in 
sloughs and whitegrass flats areas 
they are found at night perched 
on waterlily pads out in the open. 
Male frogs on breeding territory 
tend to stick to one spot. Female 
frogs not in the proper egg devel- 
opment stage for amplexus ut- 
tered calls similar to grunts of 
a male. Both the warning grunt 
and small girth size appear to be 
methods by which males recog- 
nize non-breeding readiness of 
females. 


No concerted breeding choruses 
were recorded for November and 
December although some breed- 
ing takes place in each month of 
the year. Breeding activity de- 
creased rapidly as air and water 
temperatures dropped below 70 


Frogs were marked for growth and mobility studies. Technique of inserting tiny plastic 
tags under the belly skin proved the best method of marking. Method of tag insertion 
under the skin and tag in place (lower belly) are illustrated here. 
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degrees Fahrenheit and _ practi- 
cally all calling ceased when wa- 
ter temperature dropped below 
60 degrees Fahrenheit. Large 
breeding choruses or “roaring” 
frogs did not materialize until air 
and water temperatures remained 
above 70 degrees Fahrenheit. Lit- 
tle or no breeding takes place 
during drought or low water pe- 
riods. There may be a minimum 
water depth below which frogs 
will not breed. Partial flooding of 
the Everglades after drought or 
dry periods tends to stagger the 
release of frogs imprisoned in the 
soil throughout the period of ris- 
ing water. This occurrence deter- 
mines the time of year when that 
segment of the frog population 
will breed. 

Breeding time and peak in the 
Everglades was determined by 
analysis of female gonads for 
breeding readiness. In south Flor- 
ida this species breeds throughout 
the year but the major part of the 
breeding takes place from March 
through September with the peak 
occurring in June. 

Minimum breeding size for fe- 
male frogs was found to be 94 
to 96 millimeters, snout to vent 
length; however, most of the fe- 
males exceeded 100 millimeters 
snout-vent length at maturity. 
Only females with spent ovaries 
were classed as adults. Growth 
studies of marked frogs and egg 
and tadpole development time in- 
dicates that females may attain 
minimum breeding size in 1.5 
years after fertilization of the 
egg. Minimum breeding size for 
males was found to be between 
70 and 75 millimeters snout-vent 
length. Males were classed as 
adults if they possessed large to 
medium sized tympana and large 
orange-yellow testes. Males attain 
minimum breeding size in 1 to 
1.5 years after fertilization of the 
egg. 

A small female frog shed ap- 
proximately 6,000 eggs while one 
of the largest females collected 
contained approximately 34,000 
ripe eggs in the ovary ready to 
be shed. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Minimum weights recorded for 
frogs recently transformed from 
tadpoles was 3.7 grams each or 
122 individuals per pound. Fe- 
male frogs are larger in weight 
and snout-vent length than males. 
This holds true only for females 
above minimum breeding size. 

A small tagged frog grew 4.2 
millimeters snout-vent length and 
5.2 grams per month over a six 
months period (December to 
June). Mature frogs (above 110 
millimeters snout-vent length) 
grew only 1 to 2 millimeters 
snout-vent length per month or 
remained the same size. 

The heaviest specimen of Ever- 
glades bullfrog collected was a 
female weighing 431 grams. The 
largest size female measured 157 
millimeters snout-vent length or 
170 millimeters body length. The 
heaviest male weighed 228 grams 
and measured 131 millimeters 
snout-vent length or 141 milli- 
meters body length. 

Frogs remained in the same 
vicinity where they were marked 
and released. One frog moved 1,- 
350 feet in 52 days. The greatest 
time lapse between tagging and 
recovery was 342 days. 

Bullfrog eggs hatched in 72 
hours at 75 to 85 degrees Fahren- 
heit temperatures. First tadpole 
feeding actions were observed at 
6.5 days after hatching. Small tad- 
poles fed on green unicellular 
algae (Scenedesmus sp.). Promi- 
nent transverse gold stripes ap- 
peared at 9.5 days on the dorsai 
surface. One stripe was located 
just anterior to the eyes, one pos- 
terior to the eyes and a small 
spot at the base of the tail. Tad- 
poles obtained from the same 
batch of eggs did not transform 
into frogs at the same time. Some 
tadpoles transformed in three 
months time while others took 
five months. The observed tadpole 
transformation period in the Ever- 
glades extended from April 30th 
to October 2nd. Maximum and 
minimum snout-vent lengths of 
bullfrogs at time of transforma- 
tion were recorded to be 30 to 
42 millimeters. 
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The whitegrass flats-tree island areas typical of the Florida Everglades, top photo, is 

ideal natural frog habitat. This is also the best habitat for crayfish, the bullfrog’s number 

one food choice. White water lily sloughs, bottom photo, plus runs and alligator holes 
found in the whitegrass flats are highly favorable for frog production. 


Stomachs of 1,049 frogs of all 
ages and from all types of habitat 
in the study area were analyzed 
to obtain food habits data. Sam- 
ples were collected for all months 
of the year during the period May 
1956 to May 1959. No attempt 
was made to identify each food 
item as to species. Crayfish 
(Procambarus alleni) composed 
74.76 percent and insects 15.76 
percent of the total volume of food 
analyzed. Other foods included 
fish 3.47%, spiders 2.46%, frogs 
1.72%, snakes .59%, birds .43%, 
snails .42%, and miscellaneous 
items such as millipedes, shrimps 
and newts .33%. 


Frog Leg Harvest 


It is practically impossible to 
compile an accurate account of 
frog harvest data for Florida un- 


der the present ‘no license re- 
quired” commercial frogging and 
marketing conditions. Other re- 
search workers estimated that the 
frogging industry was worth 
$100,000 a year in 1943 and $1,- 
125,000 a year in 1954. 

High water stages in the con- 
servation areas in 1957-58-59 were 
considered excellent for frog pro- 
duction. Froggers’ nightly catches 
increased from 25 to 30 pounds 
of frog legs a night in 1956 to 45- 
50 pounds in 1958 and 75 to 100 
pounds in 1959. 

Frog leg prices varied from a 
low of 25¢ per pound in 1943 to 
a high of $2.00 in 1956-57, with 
the average being around 80¢. 

The total number of froggers in 
Florida was estimated as 400 in 
1953 and 200 in 1954. The number 
of commercial froggers in the 
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Everglades decreased after the 
drought of 1955-56 but the num- 
ber of sport froggers increased. 
The number of airboats used in 
the Everglades increased from 484 
in 1954 to 872 in 1960. 


The decrease in number of com- 


mercial froggers in south Florida 
was attributed to the reduced frog 
population following the 1955-56 
drought, froggers turning to in- 
dustry for employment and re- 


- duction of frog producing areas 


by drainage for agricultural pur- 
poses. 


Frog Management 


Proper water level regulation 
is the key to frog management in 
the Everglades. Water depths 
should be not less than 1.5 feet 
in November and one foot in May. 

Controlled burning during fa- 
vorable water and weather con- 


ditions is beneficial by opening up 
areas to frogging that are too 
dense to penetrate with an air- 
boat. 


An increase in the alligator 
population would benefit frogs 
and other fauna by creating nu- 
merous deep water holes which 
serve as reservoirs for tadpoles 
and other organisms in dry pe- 
riods. For this reason continued 
and increased protection of alli- 
gators is desirable. 


Experimental introduction work 
on the bullfrog Rana catesbeiana 
should be carried out on a lim- 
ited scale. It may be possible to 
introduce this species into the nu- 
merous canals and borrow pits of 
south Florida. 


Little is known about the life 
history of the crayfish in the Ev- 
erglades. This species is one of 


Frank Ligas examines dense stand of Everglades sawgrass, a difficult place for frog 

catching except during high water. Since high water occurs only at intervals of several 

years, frogs are permitted to grow to large size. Sawgrass is subject to wildfires, bottom 

photo, which destroys peat accumulations, as well as large numbers of frogs. Some con- 
trolled burning, however, can be beneficial. 
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the most important food items of 
frogs. A knowledge of its habitat 
requirements in the conservation 
areas would be a justified project. 
At present, Florida has no laws 
which require wholesalers or 
commercial froggers to report 
their annual transactions in frog 
legs. Also, no license fees are re- 
quired to hunt, sell or buy frog 
legs. It is recommended that 
wholesalers and commercial frog- 
gers should be required to pur- 
chase a license so that frog 
harvest figures and number of 
individuals working in the frog- 
ging industry can be ascertained. 
It is recommended that: 

1. A regular state or county 
license be required to hunt or 
take frogs in all counties of the 
state. No hunting license should 
be required for frogging by 
those individuals in possession 
of a commercial frogger’s li- 
cense. 

2. A wholesale-retail deal- 
er’s license be enacted. A re- 
port of business transactions in 
frog legs (native and foreign 
countries) should be required 
periodically. 

3. A commercial frogging li- 
cense be required of all indi- 
viduals who hunt and sell frog 
legs. A report of business trans- 
actions in frog legs should be 
required periodically. 

4. Frogs (bullfrog, Rana ca- 
tesbeiana; river frog, Rana 
heckscheri; Everglades bullfrog, 
Rana grylio; and leopard frog, 
Rana pipiens) be included as 
game species on the hunting 
license. 

5. A closed season on frogs, 
limited to the main breeding 
months, be placed on the Ever- 
glades Management Area. The 
closed season should extend 
from April 1 through August 
ols 

6. No closed season be 
placed on frogs in the state 
other than the Everglades Wild- 
life Management Area _ until 
more data are obtained. 

7. No size or bag limits on 
frogs be imposed at the present 
time. @ 
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Powder Magazine Explosion — Apalachicola River 


Mighty Explosion On The 
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RIVER 


By STANLEY OLSEN 


Florida Geological Survey 





from the pages of 


Florida's History 


RANGE-RED FLAMES, dirt, debris, and human bod- 
O ies hurled skyward, accompanied by a tremen- 
dous roar that shook the earth as over 400 casks and 
barrels of gunpowder were touched off. 

This is not an account of an episode to be asso- 
ciated with World War II or linked with today’s 
bloody guerrilla fighting in some far-off corner of 
the world. The terrible destruction, which took the 
lives of some 270 men, women, and children, hap- 
pened nearly 150 years ago within 60 miles of 
Tallahassee. 

The events leading up to this catastrophe of the 
early 1800’s are worthy of relating in some detail. 

Although the Revolutionary War with Great 
Britain was brought to a close in 1783, the British 
government did not regard the results of this strug- 
gle as being decisive. 

Representatives of the Crown did much to pro- 
mote unrest among the Indians of the southern fron- 
tier during the intervening time between the close 
of the revolution and the openly declared War of 
1812. In the early months of the 1812 conflict repre- 
sentatives of the Creek Indian Nation, that were 
hostile to the United States, were supplied with 
sizable quantities of arms and ammunition to fur- 
ther their cause. 

In the summer of 1814 the British campaign in 
the South began in earnest. Edmund Doyle was pro- 
prietor of a trading post on Prospect Bluff on the 
east bank of the Apalachicola River located about 
29 miles upriver from the Gulf of Mexico. Doyle 
had been in charge of this post from about 1808, 
although the post had been established four years 
earlier. Prospect Bluff was chosen for the site of 
the store, as it was one of the few high spots of 
ground on the lower reaches of the Apalachicola 
River that was approachable by wagon road as well 
as by river travel. 

The British government decided to utilize this 
established trading post as a reception center for 
arms and ammunition. With this in mind, members 
of the British West India Regiments and some Royal 
Marines were sent to the bluff to begin fortifying 
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A Florida State Park now occupies the site of the 
Old Fort Gadsden Powder Magazine. 


the post. The military personnel did not limit their 
activities to construction but began training the 
hostile Creeks and runaway Negro slaves in the art 
of war. 

Space does not allow for recounting the events 
that followed, the organizing of the Creeks, the cam- 
paigns of New Orleans, and the eventual termination 
of the War of 1812. 

After the defeat of the British at New Orleans, 
a large number of Negro slaves belonging to the 
Spanish, as well as renegade Indians, retreated in- 
land up the Apalachicola River. | 

The British fortification of the post at Prospect 
Bluff was an octagonal earthwork and powder mag- 
azine, located about 500 yards inland on the east 
bank of the river. It had bastions and parapets 15 
feet high and 18 feet thick. When the British evac- 
uated the fort, they left behind large supplies of 
arms, ammunition, including some artillery, to fall 
in the hands of the Indians and Negroes. Records 
state that the following supplies were in the fort 
when the British pulled out; 4 twenty-four-pound 
cannons, 4 six-pound cannons, 2,500 stands of mus- 
kets and accoutrements, 500 carbines, and 500 
swords. It also was supplied with 162 barrels of can- 
non powder, 300 casks of rifle powder as well as 
clothing and other stores. 

The hostile Indians and Negroes, now more or 
less an independent pirate band with no real pur- 
pose, turned on their former friend Doyle at Pros- 
pect Bluff, plundering his lands and killing his cattle. 
They had also taken over some small riverboats that 
were in the vicinity of the bluff, making river travel 
hazardous, to say the least. 

The American authorities realized that the fort 

(Continued on page 31) 
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_ The Sportsman's 


> 


Operational costs of fish 

and game improvement 

have increased steadily, 

but the license dollar 

value has been the same for 


over twenty years 


HE Fiscau Division Is ONE of the five major op- 
T erational divisions of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. It is a division with 
many complex tasks and responsibilities in keeping 
with the approved statewide fresh water fishing and 
hunting conservation programs. 

Of major importance is the responsibility of ac- 
counting for all revenues that comprise the “State 
Game Fund,” and the exact governing of expendi- 
tures in proportion to revenue income. This pro- 
cedure is set forth in the State Constitution, and 
those state laws established for state agency op- 
erations. 

All Commission sport licenses are distributed 
to the County Judge offices by the Fiscal Division. 
Individual hunting and fresh water sports fishing 
licenses are sold through the County Judge’s offices, 
and monthly sales reports are made to the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

In addition to the sports licenses, this division 
issues all associated commercial licenses, audits all 
invoices, records arrest fees, and handles adminis- 
tration of property and property records and con- 
trols. 


Revenue Facts 


The main source of revenue from which the 
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By JOEL McKINNON 


Chief, Fiscal Division 


Commission operates is the sale of sports licenses 
for fresh water fishing, and hunting. During the 
1960-62 biennium there was a sales increase of 
62,991 hunting and fishing licenses. Total license 
sales for the 1960-62 period was 778,534 as com- 
pared with the 715,543 total sold during the 1958-60 
period. 

Although there was an increase in resident fish- 
ing license sales during 1960-62, there was a de- 
crease of 29,781 non-resident fishing licenses. The 
total for 1960-62 was 322,761 against the 352,542 
total established during 1958-60. Despite the de- 
crease in non-resident license sales, revenue from 
fresh water fishing licenses increased $120,014.25 
over the previous biennium. 

Resident hunting license sales increased 12,624 
over the 1958-60 total of 317,020, to 329,644 for the 
1960-62 biennium. Non-resident hunting license 
sales show a decrease of 782 over 1958-60, but here 
again the revenue from all hunting license sales 
increased $58,579.50 during the 1960-62 biennium. 

The overall decrease in non-resident fishing and 
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hunting license sales indicate some revision in Com- 
mission programs designed to attract the return of 
non-resident anglers and hunters. Efforts along 
these lines were started during the latter part of 
the 1960-62 biennium, and are currently being ac- 
celerated throughout the state. 

Additional and improved fresh water fishing 
areas are being developed for both the resident and 
non-resident fisherman. Extensive plans and re- 
search for more, and improved, hunting and fishing 
is the immediate goal of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 


Other Income Sources 


Other license sales handled by the Fiscal Divi- 
sion include those issued for retail fish dealer, 
wholesale fish dealer, game farms, shooting pre- 
serves, etc. Income from these sources increased 
$5,905.55 during the 1960-62 biennium. 

Commission revenue from court costs, or arrest 
fees, also increased from the 1958-60 total of 
$70,370.73, to $80,737.70 for 1960-62. The $10,366.97 
_increase stemmed from extended arrests made. 
During the 1958-60 period there was a total of 6,935 
cases recorded with a disposition number of 6,545. 
The 1960-62 cases totaled 7,262 with disposition of 
6,776 registered by the end of the biennium; 486 
cases were pending. 

The Commission also receives operating revenue 
from the leasing of timber rights, grazing, and 


The major portion of the revenue 

from which the Game and Fresh 

Water Fish Commission operates 

comes from the sale of hunting and 

fishing licenses. The cost of these 

licenses were set by the State Legis- 
lature in 1943. 
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OTHER SOURCES 10.16% 





stumpage and marl, on Commission property. Equip- 
ment that has reached the unserviceable level is 
sold by the Commission through advertising, with 
sales made to the highest bidders. 


The State Game Fund 


All operational monies for the Commission are 
received from the aforementioned revenue outline. 
The Commission does not receive any operating 
capital from the State’s general tax revenue. The 
Constitutional Amendment established the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission as a self-sustain- 
ing agency. 

There have, however, been a few instances in 
recent years when the state legislature has appro- 
priated sums earmarked for special programs such 
as noxious vegetation control, and fisheries improve- 
ment. The expenditure of these special appropria- 
tions are administered by the Commission, under 
the control of the State Cabinet and Budget Com- 
mission. 


Federal Aid Funds 


Revenue in the form of federal aid reimburse- 
ment is received under the Pittman-Robertson Act 
for game management, and the Dingell-Johnson Act 
for fish management. The income from these two 
federal aid programs is based partially on the num- 
ber of hunting and fishing license holders in the 
state for the previous year, or years, as well as the 

(Continued on next page) 


COMMERCIAL LICENSE 1.52% 


FIXED ASSETS 1.27% 


1961 - 62 


TOTAL RECEIPTS BY CLASSIFICATION 
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39.18% 
37.43% 


1960-61 
1961-62 


39.08% 
36.51% 


(Continued from preceding page) 


state’s total acreage, plus the number of approved 
game and fish management programs in operation. 


Income and Expenditures 


The increase in expenditures during 1960-62 to- 
taled $435,399.63, with an increased revenue income 
of $470,961.83. The Commission’s total for fixed as- 
sets increased $309,122.18. Increased revenue and 
expenditures will be most necessary by the Com- 
mission in order to proceed with the required 
overall conservation programs under the continuous 
rising costs of materials and services. 


Prior to the end of the 1960-62 biennium: the 
Commission completed construction of the last of 
the five regional office buildings. Two buildings 
were completed during the 1958-60 period. 

Located in Panama City, Ocala, Lake City, West 
Palm Beach and Lakeland, the regional office build- 
ings are valued in excess of $93,980.00. 


Arrest Fees 


The Fiscal Division is responsible for the record- 
ing of all arrests for game and fresh water fish vio- 
lations, as well as billing the respective counties for 
arrest fees and mileage sums due the Commission 
in each case when disposed of by the courts. 


License Reports 
All reports received from the 67 counties rela- 
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FEDERAL AID OTHER SOURCES 
15.34% 
14.63% 





PLUS 
1.29 % 





The Commission's Fiscal Di- 
vision is accountable for all 
revenues received, and gov- 
erns expenditures according 
to the State Constitution, and 
laws for operation of state 
agencies. 


8.40% 
11.43% 


tive to fresh water fishing and hunting license sales 
must be checked and processed by this division. 
Every license printed must be accounted for, with 
all records verified by the State Auditing Depart- 
ment. 


Commercial licenses are issued directly by mail 
upon receipt and approval of applications. All li- 
censes are renewable at the end of each fiscal year. 
A total of 31,304 commercial licenses were issued 
by the Fiscal Division during 1960-62. 


Property Control 


The purchase, sale, and inventories of all Com- 
mission property comes under the jurisdiction of 
the division’s property officer. New equipment is 
completely recorded by the property officer as to 
the property number assigned, condition of the 
equipment, and the employee to whom the equip- 
ment is assigned. 


_ When equipment is considered no longer serv- 
iceable, the property officer assumes the responsi- 
bility of selling such items for maximum income 
return. Revenue from sale of unserviceable equip- 
ment has been determined best under the system 
of advertising for competitive bids. 


The property officer is required to make periodic 
inspection of all equipment, and must report fully 
on the values geared for maximum operation at 
minimum cost. 


Operational cost records are kept for each in- 
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1961-62 


“Bib, TOTAL 











Annual programs of expenditures 
are put into a master budget, and 
recorded with the State Comptrol- 
ler’s office after approval by the 
Commission. Complex controls are 
maintained in relation to rate of dis- 
bursements compared with revenue 
received. 





LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 
1960-61 47.38% 





1961-62 47.53% 


dividual motor vehicle and outboard motor. These 
reports supply the determining factors as to when 
necessary replacements are required. Vehicle op- 
erational cost records show miles per gallon, the 
cost per mile, total cost of servicing and repairs, 
plus total time and miles used, since purchase. 


Purchasing Procedures 


A purchase order is required for each Commis- 
sion employee expenditure of $25.00 or more. Pur- 
chase orders relating to repairs may be issued by 
division chiefs or regional managers up to, but not 
exceeding $100.00. 


All other purchase orders in excess of $25.00 
must be secured through the Fiscal Division after 
approval by division chiefs or regional managers. 
This control factor is extremely important for 
proper distribution of Commission funds. 


All payments by the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission are made through warrants is- 
sued by the State Comptroller. An IBM installation 
made during the biennium enables this division to 
keep closer surveillance on the overall fiscal op- 
eration of the Commission. The IBM equipment 
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ADMINI- 
MGT. MGT. -EDUCATION STRATION 
21.48 % 13.94 % 9.20 % 8.00 % 
18.26 % 15.38% 7.99% 10.84% 
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provides up-to-date statistical information to the 
game and fish management divisions; its usage by 
the Commission is unlimited, and has proven ex- 
tremely beneficial during its short term of employ- 
ment. 


Budget Preparation 


The Fiscal Division consults with each region and 
division in preparation of individual annual budgets 
and program planning for departmental budget re- 
quirements prior to the start of each fiscal year. 
The department budgets are then compiled into a 
master Commission budget, and submitted to the 
board of commissioners for approval. When the 
master Commission budget is fully approved, it is 
submitted to the State Comptroller’s office for re- 
cording. 


The Fiscal Division must exercise full controls 
to see that the rate of expenditures remains in pro- 
portion to the rate of revenue income during any 
specific time or period of the fiscal year. 


The 1960-62 biennium financial report shows the 
valuation of fixed assets for 1960-61 at $1,689,003.84, 
and $1,792,674.05 for 1961-62. This is a valuation in- 
crease of $103,670.21 for the two year period. @ 
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Underwater Wonderland 


By HOMER GRAMLING 


N HIS ARTICLE “Florida’s Inland Springs and 
Rivers” (Florida Wildlife, January, 1962) Stanley 
J. Olsen vividly described how this state’s many 
springs and sinkholes are formed. They are the sur- 
face manifestations of millions of acre-feet of under- 
ground water. 


In places this water emerges under pressure 
from gaping tunnels to flow along the surface as 
streams or rivers of sparkling water. These are the 
springs and their “runs.” 


In other places a thin layer of earth has caved 
in to reveal deep pools of this diamond-clear water. 
These are the sinkholes. 


Besides the hundreds of sinks, springs and air- 
clear runs, there are the 225-odd miles of coral reefs 
stretching along the Atlantic coastline from the 
lower tip of the mainland to the Dry Tortugas—the 
only live coral reefs to be found within the conti- 
nental United States. 


Add all these together and you come up with the 
most versatile, varied and fantastic waters to be 
found anywhere in the world—a paradise for the 
underwater explorer. 


And don’t get the idea that in order to enter this 
underwater world one must be equipped with the 
more-or-less expensive, and certainly more demand- 
ing SCUBA (Self-Contained Underwater Breathing 
Apparatus). 


Much of the best exploring, especially in the 
clear freshwater streams and shallow reefs, is done 
with the basic SKINDIVING gear: mask, fins and 
snorkel. 

Indeed, of all the equipment used for skin or 
scuba diving the face mask is the most important. 
You might say that all the other equipment—from 
the fins which provide propulsion, to the scuba 
which permits the diver to reach great depths for 
extended periods of time—all these are mere acces- 
sories for maneuvering the diver into position to 
utilize the face-plate. 

For it is the diver’s mask, a simple rubber cup 
covering eyes and nose, sealed to keep out water 
and fitted with a plain, shatter-proof lens, which is 
the magic looking-glass through which one enters 
the underwater wonderland. 

But whether planning to explore the water with 
the simpler skindiving gear or the more compli- 
cated scuba, certain common-sense principles must 
be observed. 

Although a part of man’s natural environment, 
water itself can be a hazard to the uninitiated, and 
ignorance anywhere can breed danger. But take 
ignorance into the water and you have a lethal com- 
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bination that can explode into panic, killing wher- 
ever it strikes. 

It should go without saying that, before under- 
taking an advanced water sport such as skin or 
scuba diving, a person must be versed in basic 
water skills. He must be a good swimmer, at home 
in the water, and will need to be in good physical 
condition. 

Now, supposing that these qualifications have 
been met, here are a few tips to make your skin and 
scuba diving safer—and consequently more enjoy- 
able: 

1. If you're not already an expert, get compe- 
tent instruction from a certified diving instructor. 

2. Use only good equipment of proven quality. 
Consult your instructor before buying anything. 
(The typical supermarket-drugstore offerings are 
not only inadequate but often dangerous.) 

3. Take care of your equipment. Your life will 
will depend on it. 

4. Know your equipment and yourself, the 
limitations of each, and always stay within these 
limits. 

5. Always dive as a _ team-of-two (usually 
called the “buddy system’). Stay together at all 
times. (Remember that each member of the team 
is the other’s “spare”—and it takes only a few sec- 
onds to drown.) 

6. Know the capabilities and limitations of the 
person with whom you’re planning to dive. 

7. When SKIN diving, making breath-hold 
dives: 

(a) Don’t try holding your breath too long. 
This can cause sudden unconsciousness 
which, in the water, may be fatal. 

(b) Take two or three deep breaths before 
the dive, but don’t overdo it. Hyperven- 
tilation may hasten the onset of uncon- 
sciousness. 

(c) Start the skin dive with lungs full of air 
and DO NOT exhale during a breath- 
hold dive. These precautions will help 
to prevent thoracic squeeze, or damage 
to the lungs due to excessive outside 
pressure. 

8. Avoid over-exertion, or getting “out of 
breath,’ which may lead to panic and result in 
drowning. 

9. Always use a surface float, a diver’s safety 
float (collar type) and carry a snorkel when diving 
in open water. (Even when using scuba.) 

10. Always display the divers’ flag when diving 
in water where there is likely to be boat traffic, and 
always ascend at your flag, float or boat. 
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Springs and sinks are 
usually clearer in the fall 
and winter months when 


rainfall is less. 


Temperature of the underground 
water remains the same the year 
‘round: 68-72 degrees. The surface 
waters (rivers, lakes, Gulf, ocean) 
vary with the seasons. 


11. Protective clothing, though not essential, is 
helpful when water temperature is 70° or lower. 

12. Always carry a knife when working with 
rope in the water, or whenever there is a chance of 
becoming entangled. 

13. Remember that CAVE DIVING is a highly 
specialized science, and unless you have specialized 
training and equipment don’t enter an underwater 
cave. 

14. When using scuba, avoid dives to excessive 
depths which may induce nitrogen narcosis unless 
either you or your teammate is experienced at such 
depths. Check each other constantly for tell-tale 
signs. 

15. Know how much air is in your tank before 
starting each dive and plan your dive accordingly. 

16. Learn to use and interpret all the diving 
tables. Consult a decompression table (or table of 
no-decompression limits) before starting any dive 
to a depth greater than 30 feet and for more than 
a few minutes. Use the repetitive dive tables when 
planning to make more than one dive within any 
12-hour period. 

17. When diving with scuba never hold your 
breath during ascent. If you have air, continue nor- 
mal, light breathing. If your air supply has been in- 
terrupted EXHALE CONTINUOUSLY as you rise. 

18. If you are apparently out of air but your 
regulator is functioning, DON’T DITCH THE 
SCUBA. There’s usually enough air in an “empty” 
tank to get you to the surface. Just keep CALM, 
keep RISING, and keep BREATHING LIGHTLY. 

19. Don’t use an out-dated tank. The cylinder 
must be tested at least every five years by an ap- 
proved ICC testing station. Date of last test is 
stamped on the tank. 


20. Be sure your tank is filled only with pure, 
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Photo By Mozert, Florida’s Silver Springs 


properly filtered AIR. Beware of homemade com- 
pressors. 

21. The weight belt should be put on LAST, 
and both belt and scuba harness should have a 
quick-release. 

22. Get authentic local information, and pref- 
erably a local guide, before venturing into strange 
waters, particularly if planning to dive in the Gulf 
or ocean. 

23. Avoid diving in murky water or under con- 
ditions of poor visibility, especially in Gulf or 
ocean. 

24. Never “kid around” in the water. 

25. Make it a habit to visualize in advance what 
COULD happen; take proper steps to PREVENT 
it; but be PREPARED for it if is does. 

It must be borne in mind that a science as com- 
plex as skin and scuba diving cannot be summarized 
in a few terse “rules,” but if you find that you don’t 
thoroughly understand any of those listed above 

. well, you’d better delay diving until you do. 

Remember that the most important of all the 
rules is number one: GET COMPETENT IN- 
STRUCTION. Follow it, and you’ll probably live 
to learn the rest. 


Snakes and First Aid 


Remember that Florida’s inland springs and 
sinks are often located in areas which are also 
highly favored by the cottonmouth moccasin, cop- 
perhead (highland moccasin) and the diamond- 
back rattlesnake. 

Keep an eye on the ground when wandering 
around these places. 

A snakebite kit, as well as a first aid kit, should 
be in every diver’s equipment bag, and every diver 
should have at least a basic knowledge of first aid, 
lifesaving and mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. @ 
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DOGS - HUNTING 
(Continued from page 9) 


completed a total of seven finds 
under Allen’s handling and con- 
tinued under the handling of the 
scout for the balance of the heat. 
Our congratulations to the win- 
ning combination and our best 
wishes for a speedy recovery to 
Bill Allen. 


Retriever Notes 


A stylish four-year old Florida 
labrador is beginning to make her 
mark in the licensed retriever 
field trials. Tred Avon Doll was 
classified as Florida’s outstanding 
derby dog two years ago, and 
since that time has been under the 
capable handling of Gene Kirby 
of the Spring Valley Training 
Kennels at Theodore, Alabama. 
Owned by E. C. (Pete) Critten- 
den of Plant City, Florida, Doll 
visited the winners circle with a 
Judges Award of Merit at the 
AKC licensed trials in Mobile, 
Alabama, February 22-24. Con- 
tinuing under the handling of 
Kirby, she received top honors 
with a first place in the qualify- 
ing stake in the trials at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, March 1-3. Bring- 
ing additional retriever honors to 
Florida was Dee Dot’s Greatford 
Duke, owned and handled by Par- 
ker Capps of Jacksonville, Duke 
received a fourth place at the Mo- 
bile trials. 


Letters 


I have been reading your ac- 
counts of the beagle field trials 
with interest and wish some local 
beagle folks would organize a 
field trial club in the Miami area. 
I have used my beagles for deer 
hunting in the Everglades but 
would like to obtain a larger deer 
hound for use in the ’glades. What 
breed of hound do you think 
would fill my requirements. 

15 ee 
Miami, Florida 


First I see no reason why a 
beagle field trial club would not 
be successful in the Miami area. 
It might take a little work and 
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An entry strains at the leash waiting for cast during National Amateur Quail Champion- 
ship, the Dixie Plantation near Monticello, Fla. Fifty-four dogs from throughout the country 
competed in 90-minute heats for the national championship. 


effort on the part of the members 
to establish a good trial ground, 
but it would be worth the effort 
expended. I can appreciate your 
need for a larger hound to hunt 
deer in the Everglades and while 
I would hesitate to recommend 
any individual breed, you might 
do well to look toward the hounds 
used for fox hunting. I would en- 
deavor to stay clear of the hounds 
that might be classified as tree 
hounds, especially those that may 
have been trained for ’coon or 
cat hunting. The scent of deer 
is mighty strong and almost any 
hound will run a deer unless 
broken from such practices. If 
you plan to train your own dog 
I would point out that deer dogs 
may be trained during the closed 
season for taking deer when such 
dogs are constantly attached to 
a leash or rope in the hands of 
the trainer. The carrying or use 
of any firearm while training deer 
dogs is prohibited. 


Nostalgia 


A magazine which in all prob- 
ability is a forerunner of our 
present Florida Wildlife and 
known by the sportsmen of the 
day as Florida Woods and Waters, 
has fallen into my hands. This 
magazine, published by the De- 


partment of Game and Fresh 
Water Fish, was the 1930 summer 
edition. 

Among the stories and articles 
of Florida’s outdoor activity, was 
a report by H. L. Schaller, Presi- 
dent, Florida Division, Izaak 
Walton League, on Florida’s First 
State-Wide Field Trial. This trial 
was held near Orlando, December 
17-18, 1929, with an entry of 
eleven derby dogs and thirty-two 
All-Age Contenders. The article 
was well written and presented a 
graphic description of the dogs, 
and the associated trial activity. 

Thirty-three years ago I was 
probably receiving the discipli- 
nary end of a flushing whip out 
behind the wood shed rather than 
using the administrative handle, 
therefore, I can only visualize 
this first field trial through the 
yellowed pages of this magazine. 
I cannot help but think of the 
trial grounds and wonder what 
this trial area looks like today. Is 
it still the pleasant surroundings 
described in the article, or is it a 
housing development or shopping 
center complete with asphalt 
pavement. 

I wonder what happened to the 
beautiful trophies that were illus- 
trated in the article. Are they 
gathering dust in some attic, re- 
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signed to an ancient trash heap, 
or do they still recall the activity 
of a December month of years 
ago. Most of all, I wonder about 
the gentlemen and their dogs. 
How many of our present day 
field trial dogs and hunting com- 
panions could be traced back to 
the winners of this trial. 

I wonder what effect this trial 
had on the breeding of Florida 
quail hunting dogs. I wonder if 
the sons and grandsons of some 
of the owners and handlers might 
still be active in the field trials or 
following their dogs through the 
woods in search of his majesty, 
“Bob White.” 

Florida Wildlife may well have 
some readers who recall this first 
trial and for their information I 


will list the winners of this his- 
torical event and maybe they can 
tell what happened to the Florida 
Field Trial Association. 

*Note to Charles Waterman, 
editor, Fishing, Florida Wildlife. 
This magazine also reports on 
the third annual National Fresh 
Water Bass Tournament with en- 
tries from 38 states in the Lake 
County event. Largest Bass went 
11 pounds 4 ounces and was caught 
by G. V. Schaffner of Columbus, 
Ohio, with live bait while fishing 
in Lake Griffin. 


Incidentally 


In the recently published The 
Ring-Necked Pheasant, John 
Madson of Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Company, illustrated a splen- 


RESULTS: FLORIDA’S FIRST STATEWIDE FIELD TRIAL—DECEMBER 17-18, 1929 


Derby 

Ist Peggy Pointer 
2nd Pride of Florida Setter 
3rd_ Stylish Lady Pointer 
4th Kincheefoonee Chief Pointer 
All-Age 

Ist Doctor Pickett’s Bob Pointer 
2nd Hall’s Milligan Dan Pointer 
3rd Rhodale Mary Pointer 
4th Jack Pointer 


Mrs. C. V. Douglass—Sanford, Florida 
Paul Lake—Tampa, Florida 

E. J. Ammon—Sanford, Florida 

C. M. McKenny—Orlando, Florida 


Vance E. Douglass—Sanford, Florida 
Dr. E. J. Hall—Miami, Florida 

H. C. Rhodes—Orlando, Florida 

L. F. Roper 


did point regarding pheasant 
hunting with dogs. Madson point- 
ed out that 41 men in Connecticut 
saw a total of 67 pheasants while 
hunting with dogs. 

In the same number of hours, 
42 hunters without dogs only re- 
ported sighting 22 birds. The non- 
resident with dogs bagged more 
birds in less time than the resi- 
dent without dogs. Strange coun- 
try or not, the dog man has a 
edge when it comes to putting 
meat in the pot. 


Coming Attractions 


Starting with the June issue, 
DOGS — Hunting - Trials - Train- 
ing will begin a series of four ar- 
ticles on retriever training. These 
articles will be based on com- 
ments, observations and contribu- 
tions from some of the nation’s 
leading professional and amateur 
retriever trainers, plus consider- 
able personal experience. The 
purpose of this series is not to 
produce Field Trial Champions, 
but to help Florida’s retriever 
owners produce a better trained 
retriever and to promote the use 
of retrievers in the hunting field 
as a conservation measure. ©@ 





MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 7) 


twin shoulder pads they are avail- 
able in purchaser’s choice of ei- 
ther right or left shoulder pad 
style. 

It is obvious that Howard Smith 
and Floyd Sayles have collabo- 
rated to make every 10-X listing 
fill a real need. For example, in 
the hunting coat models that do 
not have embodied game bags, 
detachable bags can be had for 
separate use or as_ snap-ons. 
Those that snap-fasten to coats 
are unique in that they can ei- 
ther be used as game bag or dry 
seat on a wet day. Three zipper 
openings allow opening from 
either side, or complete to form 
a drop seat. Expanding bellows 
design holds lots of game, your 
lunch—anything! The snaps on 
the detachable bag match studs so 
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located on coat that the game bag 
doesn’t swing free and interfere 
with walking. It takes a hunter 
to think of such features! 

Besides coats and jackets for 
hunters, riflemen and trapshoot- 
ers, 10-X makes two models of 
pistol shooting jackets that are 
dandies. Made without the rifle- 
man’s shoulder pads and trim, the 
jackets have four big front pock- 
ets and rear compartment to hold 
all the gadgets normally carried 
by a pistol shooter. 

I don’t shoot formal course 
trap and Skeet as often as I once 
did—and when I do, the 10-X 
Bush Coat is usually worn. If I 
hunted club ranges every week- 
end I’d definitely add a Model 
#102 Trap and Skeet Jacket. It 
has just about all the practical 
features that can be put into a 
shotgunner’s garment. These in- 
clude wrinkle-free, quilted leath- 


er shoulder pad and _ similarly 
colored pocket trim, and the use- 
fulness of a big back pocket and 
two low-positioned front pockets. 

10-X also makes a carryall style 
of shooting mat of waterproof 
Army duck and designed with 
compartments into which spotting 
scope, shooting glove, ammunition 
and other needed range items can 
be stored for carrying. After be- 
ing packed and rolled, the mat’s 
outside straps accommodate the 
tournament competitor’s rifle. The 
whole caboodle can then be con- 
veniently carried by a luggage 
type handle, Shikari bag style. I 
just wish I'd had such a carryall 
in the old days when a Badger 
shooting kit, spotting scope, rifle 
and improvised ground mat were 
laboriously lugged to and from 
my designated position on firing 
lines! It would have been a great 
convenience. @ 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 11) 


likely to favor fast-moving baits. 

There’s lots of room for fish 
on a mile-wide flat. Even if the 
bass did prefer a slow surface 
plug or bug the fast-moving wob- 
bler, wiggler or torpedo plug 
might catch more fish, simply be- 
cause it is seen by more of them. 
I say “might” because there are 
plenty of occasions when some- 
thing slow is better. But if they’ll 
take both, the faster-moving lure 
gets more because it passes more. 


Ever since I was big enough to 
keep the hook out of my finger 
most of the time there have been 
arguments about small and large- 
mouth bass. In Florida there’s a 
constant discussion about sub- 
species and about claimed inva- 
sion by smallmouths. 


I’ve mentioned this before but 
I never seemed to have a really 
graphic illustration until recently 
when I visited Jimmy Housend, 
the taxidermist, to take some pic- 


tures of some of his work (Flor- 
ida Wildlife, Feb., 1963). 


Jimmy had in his shop the two 
bass shown herewith. They were 
of the same weight (five pounds), 
both were caught in Florida and 
the one with the little mouth is 
just as much a largemouth bass 
as the one with the big mouth. 
Anyway, it’s about as big a dif- 
ference as I’ve ever seen. The 
bass may not look quite natural 
as the mounting process hadn’t 
been completed when I took the 
picture. This is the original size 
of the two mouths—no stretching, 
no shrinking—no nothing. 


A while back, in a discourse on 
mounting fish, I explained learn- 
edly that artificial gills are in- 
stalled as one of the final opera- 
tions. As usual when writing 
about something I know nothing 
about, I was all loused up. They 
tell me now that the fish’s natural 
gills can be preserved and re- 
tained—and generally are. The 
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Despite the difference in mouth size, these two Florida bass weighed exactly the same. 
They're the same species although extra small mouths on some Florida bass have often 
started “smallmouth bass” rumors. 


taxidermists leave me one shred 
of credit, however. SOMETIMES, 
they say, artificial gills are used. 


Stu Ramsay, the Daytona 
Beach tackle man, told a story 
with a moral the other day. 
Seems a fellow took him fishing 
for channel bass (redfish). They 
went out on a mud flat where 
Ramsay was sure they were wast- 
ing their time, dropped an anchor 
and the fellow told Ramsay where 
to toss a piece of shrimp bait. It 
developed they were fishing in a 
little deep hole and they caught 
better than a hundred channel 
bass before going home. They re- 
leased nearly all of them of 
course. 


The point of the story is that 
Ramsay knows that little area 
like the back of his hand—he 
thought. He’s been fishing it for 
decades. 


The moral is that nobody really 
knows his fishing area. Every 
time I think I have the word on 
a spot, somebody shows me some- 
thing new. 


I got into another hassle about 
fishing boats the other day. As 


a few of my faithful may know, 
I’m partial to aluminum boats for 
fishing and you’ve probably heard 
a lot of my reasons whether you 
agree with them or not. 


But let me put it straight that 
there’s nothing magic about any 
boat-building material. The 
friendly argument I got into the 
other day concerned character- 
istics of aluminum fishing boats 
and after I blew my stack I finally 
figured I was being needled and 
my heckler went off snickering 
to himself. 


He was kidding but I hear the 
same arguments come up se- 
riously. Here they are: 


They tell me aluminum boats 
pound in rough water. Of course 
they do if they are shaped to 
pound. They would pound just as 
much if they were made of steel, 
glass, wood or Elmer’s Glue. It’s 
shape, not material, that makes a 
boat pound. 


They tell me that aluminum 
boats are wet (take lots of spray 
in rough water). Of course 
they’re wet if they are designed 
that way. A flat-bottomed, nar- 
row, low-sided aluminum boat 
will pound and wet you at high 
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speed in rough water. But a 
wooden, glass or platinum boat 
would do the same. And some- 
times such a boat’s fishing ad- 
vantages make up for its cruis- 
ing faults. 


They say aluminum is too light 
to stand the gaff. There are all 
weights of aluminum. If the boat 
is too lightly made it will come 
apart whether made of shingles, 
nylon, aluminum or oilcloth. 


They say aluminum will come 
apart in salt water. Maybe some 
aluminum will. There are all 
kinds of aluminum. For that mat- 
ter, I had a stainless steel tank in 
my photographic darkroom and 
it rusted out—it was just the 
wrong kind of stainless steel. 


Get an aluminum boat made 
for the kind of job you want to 
do. Get it from a good manufac- 
turer, spend a reasonable sum for 


EXPLOSION ON THE APALACHICOLA (Continued from page 21) 


and its armed occupants must be 
removed and disbanded. In 1816 
General Jackson dispatched an 
officer to the Spanish governor at 
Pensacola advising him of the 
events that had occurred in the 
vicinity of the British Fort and of 
the character and intents of the 
motley army that defended it. The 
governor was advised to disperse 
these bandits. He disclaimed re- 
sponsibility for their actions and 
replied that he would await fur- 
ther instructions from the Span- 
ish military authorities in the 
area. 


It seems that Jackson had al- 
ready decided on independent ac- 
tion even before he had his reply 
from the governor. Work had al- 
ready begun on Camp Crawford 
(later renamed Fort Scott) near 
the confluence of the Flint and 
Chattahoochee Rivers. Jackson 
requested that one or two small 
U. S. Navy gunboats be sent to 
convoy a group of supply boats 
that were to proceed up the Apa- 
lachicola River to Camp Craw- 
ford. They were also instructed to 
destroy the Negro fort if it should 
offer opposition to the small fleet 
on its way upstream. 


The river expedition was under 
the command of sailing master J. 
Loomis. Loomis set a small party 
ashore in the vicinity of Prospect 
Bluff in order to obtain a needed 
water supply for the convoy ves- 
sels. Only one survivor of the 
landing force returned to tell of 
the ambush which accounted for 
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the deaths of the other members 
of the shore party. 


If any reason was needed to de- 
stroy the fort, it was now at hand. 
The range of the target was de- 
termined by bracketing the fort 
with cold shot. A hot shot was 
prepared in the furnace and fired, 
making a direct hit on the pow- 
der magazine, blowing it sky high. 
By modern standards the gun 
crew would have rated a navy 
“E”’ for their proficiency in gun- 
nery. 

After the explosion a horrible 
scene of destruction greeted the 
landing party. Out of 300 men, 
women, and children, 270 were 
killed outright by the explosion. 
Of the survivors only three es- 
caped injury. The captured inhab- 
itants were taken upriver to 
Camp Crawford. The events fol- 
lowing the explosion and happen- 
ings at the fort immediately after 
this catastrophe are not known. 


In 1818 General Jackson, on an 
inspection tour, arrived at the site 
of the British fort with a sizable 
command of members of the 4th 
and 7th Regiments of the U. S. 
Infantry. He was so impressed by 
the location of the area for a forti- 
fication that he directed Lieuten- 
ant Gadsden, of the Engineers, to 
construct a suitable structure to 
be used as a provision base. Fort 
Gadsden, as it was named, re- 
mained as a garrison for U. 5S. 
troops until the cession of Florida 
to the United States. It was 
briefly occupied by Confederate 


it—and I won’t hear anything 
more from you. 





On the aluminum boat subject: 

Although aluminum is increas- 
ingly popular for small fishing 
boats, a spy tells me that alu- 
minum is losing most of the bat- 
tles in the classy runabout and 
flossy cruiser departments. Folks 
like the looks of glass better. 
They’re probably right. @ 


forces during the Civil War. 


In recent years, a small house 
and garden were located within 
the standing earthworks. Occa- 
sionally a few hunters and fisher- 
men have camped in the area and 
the fort landing was used in con- 
nection with the shipping of tim- 
ber by river. 


The entire area of the old fort 
is now under the supervision of 
the Florida Park Service. A 
cleared picnic area is now avail- 
able for visitors and resident su- 
pervisor, Mr. E. Nesmith, has 
direct control of the site so that 
unauthorized excavating of arti- 
facts will not add to the destruc- 
tion that treasure hunters have in 
the past inflicted upon the earth- 
works before it became a state 
park. 

Controlled scientific excava- 
tions by the Florida Park Service, 
under the direction of Mr. W. A. 
Coldwell and Professor Hale 
Smith of the Archaeology Depart- 
ment of Florida State University 
has uncovered military material 
that attests to the terrible de- 
struction of 150 years ago. Twist- 
ed gun barrels, powder keg bands 
and musket balls have been dug 
from the ground several hundred 
feet out from the center of the 
still visible foundations of the 
powder magazine. 


It is hoped that some day a suit- 
able museum or exhibition build- 
ing can be constructed to house 
the recovered archaeological ma- 
terial and to present the story of 
this singular event in Florida’s 
early history. @ 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 5) 


review the accomplishments of 
the American Motors Conserva- 
tion Award winners and to real- 
ize that your dedicated efforts 
will benefit future generations of 
Americans. Our soil, water, for- 
ests, wetlands and wildlife are 
national assets which are often 
irreplaceable, and you and your 
fellow award winners have con- 
tributed importantly to their pres- 
ervation. 


“It is our hope that these 
awards will bring renewed in- 
spiration to those in conservation 
everywhere and that they will 
help to focus public thought upon 
the imperative and continuing 
need for sound conservation prac- 
tices.” 


The winners were selected by 
a committee of prominent conser- 
vationists including C. R. Guter- 
muth, vice president of the Wild- 
life Management Institute; Cari 
W. Buchheister, president of the 
National Audubon Society; Ar- 
thur H. Carhart, authority on 
national parks and forests and 
consultant for the Conservation 
Library Center, Denver; Richard 
H. Pough, of Pelham, N.Y., di- 
rector of Natural Area Council, 
Inc., and Harold Titus, conserva- 
tion editor of Field & Stream 
Magazine. Ed Zern, well-known 
writer on outdoors sports and 
conservation, directs the awards 
program. 


Illegal Game Fish 


A task force of wildlife officers 
assigned to round-the-clock duty 
have received specific orders to 
stop the illegal traffic in fresh 
water game fish from Lake Okee- 
chobee, and to clear the lake of 
illegal fishing and fishing devices. 

The Lake Okeechobee patrol 
resulted when officers of the Com- 
mission apprehended a shipment 
of game fish being transported 
from Lakeport, a community lo- 
cated on the western shore of 
Lake Okeechobee. A search war- 
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INTERAMA 


AERIAL PERSPECTIVE 


INTERAMA from the air—artist’s conception shows the proposed huge 680 acre on Bis- 
cayne Bay, Miami. INTERAMA will be first permanent world exposition, open seven days 
a week on year-round basis, year after year. 


rant resulted in the arrest of a 
Lakeport resident who has been 
charged with the sale of fresh wa- 
ter game fish, possession of over 
the bag limit of game fish, resist- 
ing arrest, and assault with a 
deadly weapon. 

While the enforcement crack- 
down has just started, it will con- 
tinue until the present situation 
is corrected. During the first 
three days of the operation, over 
two hundred illegal fishing de- 
vices were removed from Lake 
Okeechobee, some of which con- 
tained over fifty pounds of game 
fish. Wildlife officers from the 
first and fourth conservation dis- 
tricts are assigned to the opera- 
tion in order to provide the nec- 
essary 24 hours per day patrol 
of the lake and surveillance of 
surrounding areas. 


Marksmanship Medal 


A bright new shooting star is 
blazing a path across the sports 
world. 


Gary L. Anderson, 24-year old 
divinity student of Axtell, Ne- 
braska, made his mark last sum- 
mer in the 38th World Shooting 
Championships at Cairo, Egypt, 
by capturing four world cham- 
pionships in individual competi- 


tion and breaking three world 
records. 


Although the Soviet Union 
team captured the most gold med- 
als in team competition, the best 
riflemen fell victims of Ander- 
son’s sharp eye and steady hand 
in individual rifle events. 


Of the seven world records 
chalked up at Cairo, four were in 
individual events and Anderson 
accounted for three. A Russian 
broke the world individual skeet 
shooting record, but the United 
States skeet team broke the 
world’s team record in capturing 
the gold medal in that competi- 
tion. 


The records Anderson broke 
had been held by shooters of the 
Soviet Union or shared by them 
with shooters of other nations. 


Anderson will be honored this 
month at the 92nd Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion in Washington when Secre- 
tary of the Army Cyrus Vance 
awards him the Army’s new In- 
ternational Distinguished Marks- 
manship Medal. 


Anderson, an NRA member, 
went to Cairo a comparative un- 
known but emerged the hero of 
the international event which at- 
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tracted the best shooters of 45 
countries. 

Firing the high power rifle over 
the gruelling 120 shot, 64% hour, 
300 meter course in the standing, 
kneeling and prone positions, An- 
derson earned a score of 1138 out 
of a possible 1200 points to be- 
come the World 300 Meter Rifle 
Champion. 

In the prone stage of the match, 
Anderson fired a 395 out of 400 
score to win. 

He also won the World Small- 
bore Rifle Championship with a 
record-breaking score of 1157 out 


of a possible 1200 points. During 


the standing phase of this match 


he set a new world record with 


the .22 caliber rifle of 376 out of 
a possible 400 points. 

Franklin L. Orth, Executive 
Vice President of NRA, who 
watched Anderson in the interna- 
tional competition, said, “Ander- 
son’s ability as a marksman 
coupled with hidden reserves of 
mental, moral and physical power 
accounted for his victories over 
some of the world’s best rifle 
shots.” 

Although Anderson started tar- 
get shooting only six years ago, 
he participated in several interna- 


tional shooting matches prior to 
his spectacular exhibitions at 
Cairo and was an alternate mem- 
ber of the U. S. Olympic Rifle 
Team in 1960. 

His first serious shooting com- 
petition was as a member of the 
University of Nebraska Rifle 
Team. After joining the U. S. 
Army in 1958, he became a mem- 
ber of the Army’s International 
Rifle Team at Fort Benning, Ga. 
He scored impressive victories in 
international military shooting 
matches while a member of the 
Army team. 

Anderson won his place on 
the U. S. Team for the Cairo 
matches after winning in tryouts 
at Fort Benning. In the Interna- 
tional matches, he dominated the 
rifle events with record-breaking 
scores. 

Now a student at Hastings Col- 
lege in Nebraska, Anderson is 
studying for the Presbyterian 
ministry. 


Firearms Safety Training 


Believing that there is not 
enough know-how among _ the 
non-shooters in gun owning fami- 
lies, the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the 


A BARGAIN 


Fishing licenses are too cheap 
in Wisconsin, according to Thomas 
S. Jenks, outdoor writer for the 
La Crosse Tribune. In his column, 
“The Inside on the Outside,” 
Jenks opined that a $2 license is 
so cheap it’s almost ridiculous, a 
$3 license is a steal, a $5 license a 
bargain, and a $10 license would 
be an honest value. Here’s why in 
Jenk’s words: 

Fishing is one of the few sports 
in which you can participate all 
year—and pay for only once—and 
one of the few that yields any- 
thing beside exercise. 

Take golf. Eighteen holes of golf 
cost about $3 for an afternoon of 
exercise. 

Take bowling. Three lines of 
bowling cost about $1 and, unless 
in a group, lasts about an hour. 
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Take skiing. A day’s skiing costs 
about $3. 

Movie goers spend about 85 
cents for two hours of entertain- 
ment. 

The same guy that grumbles 
about a $3 fishing license thinks 
nothing of spending a _ couple 
bucks at the corner pub on the 
way home. 

Most fishermen enjoy their day 
even if they don’t catch anything. 
If they do catch something, then 
this becomes gravy. 

I spent $2 this week on a fishing 
license and I'll be spending about 
half of Monday trying for the big 
one. If I get any fish; fine. If I 
don’t, I got $2 worth of fun trying. 

And, after Monday, there are 
many, many days left that I can 
have fun on my two bucks. @ 


United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Division of Accident Preven- 
tion, has developed a nationwide 
firearms safety training program 
to include Home Firearms Safety. 

Taking into consideration hunt- 
ing, target shooting, home protec- 
tion and arms collecting, a home 
without at least one firearm is 
hard to find. On the other hand, 
ignorance of proper gun handling 
seems to be commonplace. To 
remedy this situation, and to re- 
duce the number of firearms acci- 
dents, the NRA Home Firearms 
Safety Program, like its other 
safety programs, provides proper 
education and training in safe gun 
handling for every member of the 
family. 

A complete packet of instruc- 
tional material has been designed 
to assist local health departments, 
teachers, PTA groups, gun clubs, 
Civic associations, police and fire 
departments, safety councils, etc., 
in conducting a Home Firearms 
Safety Course. @ 
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FOREST KILLER! 


Mr. Burnit, the malicious 
woods burner, robs us of our 
abundant Southern forests. 
When he strikes, scenic 
beauty and outdoor recrea- 
tion go up in smoke. Lost 
are valuable raw materials 
for industries that provide 
jobs and income. Mr. Burn- 
it is ANYONE who ma- 
liciously burns a forest. Be 
on the lookout and report 
anyone you see destroying 
a forest. 





REMEMBER: 
EVERY TIME 
A FOREST 
Same, FIRE STRIKES, 
yé)* YOU GET 
“ex BURNED! 
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R/X FOR SOFTIES 
(Continued from page 5) 


that in the meantime there are 
governmental subsidies which 
will tide them over. 


They are schooled in the phi- 
losophy of the welfare state, the 
sanctity of the 40 hour week, 
overtime pay, fringe benefits, paid 
vacations, pensions, social secu- 
rity, unemployment compensa- 
tion, minimum wages, collective 
bargaining and long coffee breaks. 
Being an American gives them 
these divine rights. They are in- 
structed to find out about all 
these advantages when seeking 
employment and not to give the 
boss time to explain what is re- 
quired on the job. Some schools 
today discourage competitiveness 
and proficiency, and classify them 
as nasty words. From what I read, 
this is not so in many European 
schools. 


Young people cannot get a real 
job without a work permit until 
they are 18, and then they are 
too old to learn how to work. 
They are taught that the oldest 
law in existence, the survival of 
the fittest, was strictly a jungle 
condition and should no longer 
exist. 


They are pressured by their 
government to join groups which 
hire professional negotiators to 
get them jobs, wages, security, 
and where the most talented must 
abide by the wage scale set for 
the least efficient. Talent must not 
outdistance mediocrity. 


They are raised in a time when 
debt no longer has a terrifying 
connotation and where the easy 
payment plan entraps the lacka- 
daisical, in an era when public 
debt is beyond human compre- 
hension, but where the withhold- 
ing tax has encouraged the most 
profligate and irresponsible spend- 
ing by elected officials that the 
world has ever known. 

They have no set duties at 
home which must be executed by 
the clock and come before looking 
at TV, and which take muscle. 
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They are smothered with all the 
so-called social welfare advan- 
tages with no compensating duties 
as a counterbalance, or with a 
maturity to understand them. 

It should be emphasized that 
the above enumerated advan- 
tages of civilization are only bad 
when they get out of control and 
begin to erode self-respect and 
self-reliance, and when they over- 
shadow basic realities. And in 
seeking security from the cradle 
to the grave, it should be remem- 
bered that these benefits come 
only by virtue of the Nation’s 
fabulous wealth, which begins 
with raw resources. 

A social security number was 
never known to stop gully ero- 
sion, or a fringe benefit to over- 
come pollution, or an unemploy- 
ment check to put out a forest 
fire, or a coffee break to improve 
game and fish habitat. Only by 
careful husbandry of the natural 
resources can these social privi- 
leges continue to cushion the 
shock of dire want. 

As some of the converted fruits 
of the earth are showered upon 
us, people continue to ask why 
their children are not turning out 
to be sturdy and self-contained. 
Lack of security is the most pow- 
erful motive for individuals to 
promote their own security. When 
all things are provided there is 
no incentive for either physical 
or mental exertion. 

One way to build physical fit- 
ness and overcome juvenile de- 
linquency is to stop importing la- 
bor from south of the border and 
start putting our own kids to 
work in the bean and sugar beet 
fields. They would develop mus- 
cles, possibly some humility, a 
sense of value, and sleep well 
nights. They wouldn’t have time 
for hot-rod accidents. 

A mixture of work and play 
should be the heritage of all 
youth. They learn to live and 
grow into adulthood from both 
aspects. They would take better 
attitudes to the playing field and 
to the forests and outdoors if they 
have had to work and accept re- 


sponsibility, and they also take 
something back to their work and 
the school room from their hours 
of recreation. Young people de- 
velop better if they walk alone 
at one time or another, without 
leaning on anyone. An example 
is the challenge of unregimented 
camping expeditions. Going alone 
into the fields and forests should 
not be discouraged. If they have 
the ability to learn, they will sur- 
vive. 

There are now a variety of 
camps in several of the states 
working with youth and attempt- 
ing to overcome this mess created 
by too much soft living. Some are 
for wayward boys. Such efforts 
are highly commendable, but a 
misdemeanor should not be the 
sole qualification for learning how 
to plant trees and use a shovel. 
We have a great field of opportu- 
nity to confine this Peace Corps 
business to home ground and on 
our own back forties. Peace Corps 
leaders should be brought up on 
work before they lead. 

In fact the present work-load 
of land restoration in all aspects 
is so great that there is room for 
thousands of boys and adults to 
get out on the land in their idle 
time. But the important factor is 
for public leadership to face up 
to the reasons for acknowledged 
human deterioration and stop be- 
ing afraid to talk about the sub- 
ject. 

With 53 per cent of our youth 
being rejected for military duty, 
what will become of America? 
Who will protect its resources 
and outer portals? Will a shorter 
work week solve these problems 
or compound them? By all means 
let us improve the Nation’s phys- 
ical fitness, but let it be done by 
developing a greater sense of 
values and self-reliance. Irrespon- 
sible fun and idle time are at the 
core of the present problem. The 
job will never be accomplished 
by sun bathing. It is going to be 
interesting to see how courageous 
the National leadership is in fac- 
ing up to the disagreeable task of 
telling the people the truth. @ 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name ‘(pledseuprint). 25 ot ee eg eo eke, ae, 
PR VSS Sa eh Sa a iy Ns Se eC eee 
Species! ee ae Se ee OWeightesa length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Wierd? Congitt saci: nee ic en iho Sabag ee Sa bat COUNTY 
Date Caught__——S—S—C Cattclh Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By." no At 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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Willing: 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


-1Y2 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 





SPRING-TIME FISHING — The tropic, swamp-like backwaters of northwest Florida’s Choctawhatchee River. — Photo by Wallace Hughes 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 





Florida Wildlife 


The Florida Magazine for ALL Sportsmen 


12 Big Issues of 
Hunting and Fishing 


for only $2.00 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $3.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $5.25 


When sending change of address or inquiring about 
subscription, please include address impression from most 
recent copy you have received. To insure delivery of all 
copies, changes of address should be mailed as soon as 


possible. 


- 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Enter or extend my subscription for ______- year (s) 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


[.] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 
Mailing Address: 


Name. —_— 


Street No. 


Gitty git ST cS See hea eee Ss EEG 


Signed 





